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‘HITCHES IN CHINA’S CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION | : 


The Chinese Communist mouthpiece in Peking 
used a familiar Capitalist colloquialism in advising 
Construction Planners not to bite’ off more than 
they can chew. This seems to have been an engag- 
ing habit in which all the planners have been in- 


dulging. The tendency-towards “blind construc- ° 
tion,” 
the ideas and ways of undertaking each and all 
projects on a grand scale, but also in the fact 
comrades lack a 


we are told, not only found expression in 


that certain departments and 
practical spirit and neglected to take into account 
their resources and strength in drawing up plans. 


Every large construction project in China not 


_, only presupposes several years’ time required for 
_ its completion, but also various technical and econo- 


mic conditions. This point is explained in laborious 
detail, and it is emphasised that China, which has 


mainly been limited to economic restoration in the 


past three years, is still “far from being able to 


satisfy the requirements of concrete preparatory 


work of new economic construction. This, plus the 


weak foundation and backward technique of our 
industry, leads to quite some difficulties for the 


State to carry out planned construction.” 
It is precisely due to the ignorance of the 


: ties’ difficulties, or due to under-estimation of 


such difficulties on the part of some departments 


‘and comrades, that they develop a tendency to- 


ward ambitious aims and adventurous progress in 
drawing up capital construction plans. ‘‘Some 


comrades take the view that anything we need 


should be done right away. As to whether it is 
feasible and what problems should be solved, they 
give it little consideration or fail to make accurate 
calculations.” Some plans lack even elementary 
geological data; some are subject to great restric- 
tion by technical conditions and technical force; 


‘some call for equipment and materials which are 


eer entirely available; ; and some are. beyond our 
present resources.” 


Stalin is quoted from the early days of 1926 
on the subject of people who run too fast in draw- 


ing up industrial plans, who “clamour for grand 


plans, absorbing thousands of new workers into 
production, doing things in a grand way, and then, 
when funds are found to be inadequate, disband 
and discharge workers and cause great damage, 
bringing disappointment to construction work and 
provoking political scandal.” Therefore, China’s 
construction plans and every project had to be 
considered from the viewpoint of combining needs 
with possibilities. In order to place the plans of 
capital construction on a dependable foundation, 
and to avoid economic loss and political scandal, 
China must first undertake numerous concrete 
and complex tasks and measures to overcome the 
tendency toward excessive aims, adventurous pro- 
gress and blind construction. These measures con- 
sist of the survey and study of construction condi- 
tions of every unit undertaking new projects or 
expansion projects—i.e., deposits of resources, 
co-ordinating conditions, possible technical force 
and technical level, possibilities of supply of equip- 
ment, arrangement of concrete programme of work 
for the year and for each quarter and each month, 
and solution of all problems that must be solved. 


Various other things were cited which must 
first be done, and it was added that this “adven- 
turous progress” tendency was to be met every- 
where in agricultural as well as in industrial con- 
struction. In essence, the tendency is “an expres- 


- sion of subjectivism and bureaucratism in economic 


work. In this matter they must learn from Mao 
Tse-tung’s methodology and working style.” 


The position is such that the authorities have © 
now announced through the People’s Daily that all 
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industrial designing will hereafter have to be super- 
vised or approved by Soviet technicians. Among 
the many other causes of delay in the national 
construction plan, too, is a slow-up in deliveries 
from Russia. | 


The Vice-Chairman of the GAC Committee 
on Financial and Economic Affairs (Mr. Chia To- 
fu) in his comprehensive report to the All-China 
Congress of Trade Unions, argued that the regime 
had achieved great success in industry but many 
problems and defects exist. He recited a long 


catalogue of weaknesses and errors in the manage- — 


ment of State factories and mines, both in plan- 
ning and in the implementation of the plans. In 
some factories indeed irresponsibility was such 
that all was reduced to confusion and inactivity, 
and no responsible person could be found to settle 
problems when they cropped up. Some _ neither 
inspected nor overhauled equipment, and ignored 
safety rules. Others proceed only from wishful 
thinking and the needs of their own units only. 
Consequently they ‘“‘divorce plans from possibility 


and invest them with ambitious aims and adven- 


turism, separated from reality.” The indifference 
of some enterprises to capital construction work 
reduced prospecting and designing work to a back- 
ward state while some enterprises were unable to 
set up a satisfactory engineering organisation. 
‘We still lack experience in industrial management, 
and have only just started learning—and that not 
too well... As to State planning work, the system 
is only in its infancy and is far from being sound.” 


The Vice-Chairman therefore called for the 
institution and strengthening of planned manage- 
ment and the responsibility system (passing the 
buck is one of the most exasperating habits of the 
new bureaucracy). All are enjoined once more to 
learn from the Soviet Union and from its “ad- 
vanced experience.”” He again pleaded for the 
gradual introduction of the system of business 
accounting and called for particular attention to 


the necessity of remedying a list of defects which 
he detailed. | 


A statement from Peking says that, with a 
view to making construction plans rest on a solid 
foundation, the Ministry of First Machinery In- 
dustry carefully studied the plans, curtailed a 


number of them, and adopted positive measures to. 


strengthen weak links. The 1953 plan was thrice 
examined, and in revising it, the “deviation of 
adventuristic progress’ was overcome step by step. 


NOTES OF 


SENATOR McCARTHY & BRITISH TRADE WITH CHINA 


The allegation made by Senator McCarthy that British 
ships were transporting strategic materials to China and 
had also conveyed communist troops, was unfortunate. Such 
accusations tend to exacerbate feelings between the United 
States and Great Britain. 


pendence’. 


The two great allies cannot afford 
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A number of factory leadership cadres had the 
concept of “‘favouring the new and detesting the 
old.” They misunderstood the State policy of 
placing capital construction in the place of first 
importance, and blindly brought forward plans of 
expansion and reconstruction, without positively - 
devising ways fully to develop the capacity of the 
existing equipment. For instance, with its site 
twice inundated, the Anhwei Machinery Works 
still brought forward a plan for expansion and 
construction. 

Curtailments included the postponement until 
1954 of the reconstruction work valued at over 
100,000 million yuan undertaken by the Shanghai 
Electric Machinery Works and the Tung Yung 
Machinery Works. Construction of school build- 
ings and dormitories was also curtailed. Even so, 
the plan was still too adventurous in the light of 
conditions concerning designing, resources, equip-— 


ment, materials, and other concrete conditions. 


In a further examination by the Ministry in 
conjunction with the various bureaux in charge of 
special construction, the volume of key-point. con- 
struction was also reduced. The Fushun Electric 
Machinery Works was originally planned to start 
work in May, but construction of the first assem- 
blage factory and welding factory, planned to be 
completed in 1953, was postponed until 1954. 
Owing to unpunctual delivery of supplies, the No. 
652 Factory did not get the drawing paper from 
abroad on time. Delivery of materials was also 
behindhand. Therefore its plan of basically com- 
pleting the five workshops for forging, non-ferrous 
metal repairs, machinery assemblage, carpentry 
and auxiliary work in 1953 cannot be fulfilled and 
the most that can be done is to make it ready for 
the reprocessing of semi-manufactured goods. 
The total construction area approved by the - 
Ministry in the final plan is 66% of the original 
target. (This is evidently a further reduction 
from the 30% cut imposed in the national construc- 
tion. plan by Peking several months ago). 

The Ministry also adopted measures to over- 
come the “adventurous tendency through elaborate 
planning” by explicitly stipulating the responsibili- 
ty of the Ministry, bureaux of special enterprises, 


factories, construction units, and working units 


in carrying out capital construction. The Minis- 
try has also taken under its direct control the 
bureaux and first grade factories, owing to the 
‘‘nessimistic tendency and wait-and-see and ‘de- 
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THE WEEK 


to throw stones at each other; at this stage in world history 
it is essential for them to have mutual confidence, or the 
results may well play into the hands of the communists. 


This follows a tangle with the US Secretary of State 
at the end of March, when the Senator as chairman of the 
cenate Investigating Committee made _ individual agree- 
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ments with Greek shipowners, whose ships he claimed 
were being used in trade with China, to discontinue doing so. 
He maintained that his deal with the owners of 242 vessels 
had removed 2% million tons of shipping from China trade 


and that he was therefore justified in his action. The 


principal shipowners, on the other hand, stated that they 
had entered upon the agreements solely in order to prevent 
bad publicity arising from the false accusation that their 
ships had been carrying cargo to the communists. As a 
matter of fact, they insisted that they had not been used 
in trade with China or Korea for over the past two years. 


President Eisenhower refused to be drawn into the 
dispute, although he regarded Senator McCarthy’s action as 
an “error”? which he hoped would not be repeated. The 
State Department, on the other hand, found it necessary 
to warn the Senator of “the dangers that would result if 
congressional committees entered into the field of foreign 
relations which is the exclusive —— of the Chief 
Executive.” 


Notwithstanding this sparring bout and the State De. 


partment’s annoyance, the Senate Investigating Sub-Com- 


mittee has once more taken the opportunity to plunge into 
the arena of foreign politics in regard to Great Britain, 
and President Eisenhower has again expressed his dis- 
approval of the Committee’s action by stating at a weekly 
press conference that it would be foolish to say that the 


Western Powers could win the position they sought by 


refusing to trade with people whom they did not like. He 
added that trade is a great influence in the hands of diplo- 


mats dealing with Communist countries. 


This is the attitude adopted by Great Britain. More- 
over, the British Government has recognised the People’s 


Republic as the de facto government of China and therefore - 


considers it legitimate to trade with the country, provided 
that strategic materials are excluded. It is, nevertheless, 
an undoubted fact that the very strict controls instituted by 
the British authorities have contributed greatly to lessen 
trade as a whole between the two countries, and certainly 
very little in the way of strategic items is also to slip 
through the net. 


In 1952 British trade with China amounted to not 
more than £7% million, forming only 0.1% of the United 
Kingdom’s total exports and 0.2% of the imports. On the 
other hand it has surprised many people, and among these 
should apparently be included many U.S. Congressmen, to 
find from officially published figures that the United States 
still continues to trade with China and the Soviet bloc. 
Last year, for instance, the U.S. outdid Great Britain in 
trading with China, with purchases amounting to £9.3 mil- 
lion. 


It is somewhat strange that Senator McCarthy should 
not have studied his country’s own trade figures before 
levelling accusations at others. And in this connection it 
should not be overlooked that the U.S. has imposed a com- 
plete ban upon trade with China, whereas Great Britain 
has never undertaken to do this. Undoubtedly U.S. trade 
with China in 1952 showed a drastic cut, but for the first 
quarter of 1953 imports from China are slightly ahead of 
those for the last quarter of 1952. 


The British definition of “strategic materials” is svar. 
too strict some countries have considered, and there should 
be no fault to find on this score. It is on record, if Senator 
McCarthy has an open mind to take note of it, that the 
British Board of Trade since October last year has rejected 
applications for export licences covering industrial machinery 
to the total value of £10 million. What is even more 
galling to the British manufacturer is the fact that these 
orders are now being filled by France, Sweden and Western 
Germany, as well as by Japan. 
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The bulk of Great Britain’s trade with China is, as is 
well-known, conducted through Hongkong, and it has many 
times been ‘pointed out to the US authorities that this trade 
is vital to the Colony’s existence, sheltering as it does 
thousands of refugees from China. The inclusion of Hong- 
kong in the US embargo against China dealt the Colony 
a heavy blow from which it has not yet recovered; although 
at the same time it undoubtedly provided an incentive for 


the expansion of trade that has taken place with South East 
Asia. 


With regard to ‘the Senator’s accusation that British 
ships “had been used for transporting Communist troops, an 
enquiry made by the British Foreign Office through the 
Admiralty and the Colonial Office, which administers Hong- 
kong, could not find any evidence to this effect, and the 
search was therefore dropped pending further proof. 


However, Senator Mundt, who in Senator McCarthy’s 
absence on holiday is acting chairman of the Senate In- 


vestigating Committee, has stated at a news conference that 


in July 1951 a British ship transported Communist troops 
from a North China port to the Pearl River delta; and that 
in June 1952 another British vessel arrived in Shanghai with 
Communist troops.on board. Whether or not these ships 
were sailing under the British flag at the times mentioned 
no doubt will be ascertained in due course. In any case, 
if the Committee so far has only been able to discover two 
apparently British ships that have transported Communist 
troops at intervals a year apart, it speaks well for the 
controls exerted by the British authorities. 


* * 


PEKING COURTS OUTER MONGOLIA 


Times have changed indeed when the Outer Mongols, 
so long despised, can draw Mao Tse-tung and all the Party 
panjandrums to the historic Huai Jen Hall in the Imperial 
City of Peking to view the prowess of the Mongols’ Art 
Delegation. Peking is, indeed, doing its utmost to exploit 
the Cultural Pact which was the only wedge it has so far 
managed to drive into the solid Soviet-Mongol alliance. The 
cultural courtship must have its awkward moments, but 
it is of tremendous importance that China should strengthen 
her position in a territory from which she had been com- 
pletely excluded for the whole lifetime of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. 


A long article in the aia People’s Daily by one 
Yeh Shang-chih extols the visiting delegation from Ulan 
Bator and urges the further development of fraternal friend- 
ship between the two peoples. No doubt it was a bit diffi- 
cult to persuade the proud and sophisticated citizens of 
Peking that they had anything to learn from the Mongols; 
and so the propagandist went to a lot of pains to show 
how greatly their neighbours had progressed. 


In the past 31 years, he said, they had “transformed 
a backward pastoral country into a paradise today.” Be- 
fore the Soviet revolution, industry was unknown in Mon- 
golia. Now big factories have appeared and power is 
available as well as the machines for the processing of 
oil, wool, and food. Highways now total 1,000 kilometres 
—one matter in which progress does not seem to have been 
made, for the roads between Kalgan and Kiachta and be- 
tween Hailar and Urga before the Soviet Revolution must 
have equalled this mileage. Trucks have been increased by 
250%. There are ten State mechanized farms; livestock 
has greatly increased in number, though the figure mentioned 
(2% times the first world war figure) seems disappointing. 
It was not until after the outbreak of the war in Korea— 
but before the Chinese actively intervened—that relations 
were formally opened between Peking and Ulan Bator, and 
with the exception of this exchange and the exchange of 
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cultural missions, there appears to have been little further 
development since the gulf of 30 years was bridged. 


Peking sent a delegation to Ulan Bator on July 11, 
on the 30th anniversary of the Outer Mongolian Revolu- 
tion, to present greetings and inspect the progress of na- 
tional construction in Mongolia. The mission was headed 
by Wang Tsai-tien, a member of the Central Committee 
on Nationalities Affairs and deputy commander of the Inner 
Mongolia Military District of the PLA and concurrently 
Director of Public Security of the Inner Mongolia Autono- 
mous Region. The Chinese sent another mission after the 
death at the end of January, 1952, of the Mongol leader, 
Marshal Choi Balson. It was headed this time ‘by a more 
important dignitary, General Nieh Yung-chen, acting Chief 
of Staff member of the CPG Council. 


For their part, the Mongols observed “Ten Days of 
Mongolian-Chinese Friendship’? at Ulan Bator on the an- 
niversary of the Central People’s Government between 
October 1 and 10, while Peking sent a delegation to Mon- 
golia to take part in the observance of the Friendship 
Festival. The Chinese also held an Industrial Exhibition 
at Ulan Bator to introduce the cultural and economic con- 
struction of China. The new Mongol Premier Tsedenbal 
visited Peking at the end of September, 1952, and after 
negotiations with Chou En-lai signed the Agreement on 
Economic and Cultural Co-operation of October 4, which 


the Chinese Prime Minister characterised as writing a new 
page in the history of relations between China and Mon- > 


golia. This agreement, he added, is “an important contri- 
bution to the cause of safeguarding peace and democracy.” 


* 
TIBET AND PEKING 


The Chinese re-entry into Tibet was noted in the second 
anniversary statements, which were issued from Peking with 
greater profusion than Tibet has ever attracted. The Chinese 
Representative (Chang Ching-wu) and the Army comman- 
der both made long statements. 


The Dalai Lama limits his greetings to Mao Tse-tung 


to two paragraphs, but does acknowledge the “valuable as- 


sistance’? of the Peking Government as well as the local 
Government of Tibet in the “consolidation of the national 
defence of South-west China and in various construction 
works for developing Tibet.” In a very much longer state- 
ment, the Panchen Lama said that the PLA units had not 
only helped monks and laymen in production but had shown 


great respect for the monasteries and the people's customs 
and traditions. © 


As the staff correspondent of The Times, cabling 
from Hongkong, remarks, harmony between the Dalai Lama 
and the Panchen Lama “seems to have been obtained by 
keeping them well apart.” The Dalai Lama opened an office 
in Peking recently, while press reports refer to an office 
maintained at Chungking by the Fanchen Lama. Delegations 
from the Dalai Lama invariably travel by way of India and 


Hongkong, but the Panchen Lama’s arnerens reach Peking 
overland. 


“The unity among the Tibetan people is steadily con- 
solidated,” says the long message attributed to the young 
Panchen Lama. ‘‘Though the Dalai and I are far apart in 
Tibet, we carry on a regular correspondence in which we 
encourage each other strictly to abide by the agreement and 
exchange experiences in our _ religious studies. The 
ecclesiastical and secular officials of the Kahsia and the 
Panchen Kanpo Lija are in close touch with each other. ‘" 


The message also says that the, economy, culture and 
hygiene of Tibet are being restored and developed from 
their backward state. Agriculture, pasturage, industry and 
commerce have received support from the PLA units and 
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banking and commercial establishments of the State—the 
People’s Bank now has branches in Lhasa, Shigatse and 
Gyantse—and presumably also at Chamdo. The hospital 
and primary school set up in Lhasa have attained “remark- 
able results,” and Shigatse is promised similar boons. 


These messages are doubtless concocted largely by the 
Chinese themselves, and it is difficult for outsiders to de- 
termine just how complacently the Tibetans have taken to 
the new order, but that it is making its presence felt there 
can be no_- question. The PLA commander in Tibet, 
General Chang Kuo-hua, says the trade in Lhasa is 50% 
greater than before the Chinese troops entered the city. 
He also says that medical and sanitary services have been 
very active and the teams went deep into the countryside 
and the pastoral regions, while clinics were set up in gar- 
rison areas. The primary school set up in Lhasa has an 
enrolment of 619 boys and girls, who are taught in their 
own tongue, with Chinese as an optional course. The 
General adds that “understanding and support of China’s 
great ally, the Soviet Union,” is growing in Tibet, and that — 
on the death of Stalin the Dalai Lama held a prayer service 
attended by 20,000 Lamas—dquite a demonstration of the 
Dalai’s power! 


* * * 


FUTURE OF CHINESE HANDICRAFTS 


The advent of the new order ‘in China has caused | 
much confusion and little advantage to the handicraft in- 
dustries and the authorities are now trying to remedy this. 


It was found that many handicraftsmen considered there 


was no future in it in competition with State-owned industry 


_and practically gave up work. Others failed to produce the 


right goods or goods altogether too inferior, and still others 
were impatient to organise co-operatives or waited for a 
lead from the Government. The new economic set-up of 
a State-controlled economy also disturbed them. 


In Hupeh Province the position became so bad that 
a provincial congress was held to deal with the question 
and also with relations between masters and apprentices, 
between employers and their employees, and between labour 
and capital. It would seem that the output of the larger 
industrial centres is being allocated almost exclusively to 
the national construction plans, and that local handicrafts 
are being looked to for meeting the needs of the millions 
of peasantry. 


Other parts of the cowntry have since been invited by 


the Peking People’s Daily to follow the example and the 


decisions of the Hupeh congress. It is pointed out that 
the ratio of handicraft industry in the people’s economy is 
important, as a huge quantity of materials necessary to 
the people’s livelihood, and materials for production are 
produced by the handicraft industry. There are at pre- 
sent 2,600 handicraft producers’ co-operatives. Some of 
the handicrafts have been replaced by machine industry 
and cannot carry on, but that is not true of the greater 
part, and this should be stamina supported and given 
chance to develop. 


China is an economically backward agricultural coun- 
try, says the Peking organ, in which the proportion of small 


individual peasant economy is great and in which the means 
of agricultural production are generally no other than tools 
produced by the handicrafts. Thus they are absolutely 


essential. Agricultural production had exceeded pre-war 
production, but supplies, such as farming tools and fertilisers, 


to the farmers have not made similar progress in quantity or 
quality. 


Handicraftsmen who have taken the view that their 
day is done are told they are mistaken. Even if big in- 
dustries are built, handicrafts will still be needed—a point 
which many of the local authorities fail to understand. 
In fact, big industries cannot be built in a short: period. 


ow 
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Everybody is indeed thinking big these days—too big, for 
it is against the law of economic development. 


No. point can be proved in China nowadays unless 
chapter and verse can be cited from Soviet experience, 
and so in this, as in all else, the directive from the Soviet 
Party Congress in 1927 is quoted to show how essential 
handicrafts are to the big industries of the nation. Inade- 
quate attention and support to handicrafts would not only 


affect the livelihood of the handicraft workers, increase 


unemployment in the cities and villages, and seriously affect 
agricultural production, but would also cause a shortage of 
commodities in the market, where demand has been ex- 
ceeding supply for handicraft products that are either neces- 
sary to livelihood or to production. 


The development of co-operatives is approved, but the 
higher form of producer co-operatives is regarded as pre- 
mature. Output must be properly regulated through price 
policy and market relations, and a correct leadership given 
through feasible political and economic measures. 


Decisions reached at the Hupeh congress about the re- 
lations between employer and employee are held to be 
practical. The great majority of handicraft operators are 
small producers who live principally on exploitation of the 
labour of others, while the number of handicraft capitalists 
who do not actually participate in labour is small. Some 
employ assistants and apprentices but perform the skilled 
labour themselves. They can only be considered as small 
producers and not capitalists, and apparently it is regarded 
as wrong to take such employer-employee and _ master- 
apprentice relationships as labour-capital relations. All are 
urged to unite in striving for production, to improve rela- 
s‘ons and to dispel misgivings. Reasonable solutions are also 
required of problems relating to relations between public 
and private enterprises. 


The finance and other departments of Government must 
give all necessary aid in regard to loans, taxes, process- 
ing orders, and purchases of raw materials. Taxes should 
be collected in fixed amounts and at fixed periods. Loan 
procedures are to be simplified and supply and marketing 
co-operatives are called upon to unite with handicraft opera- 
tors in signing contracts so as to minimise their difficulties. 
The original system of the handicraft industry for purchasing 
and marketing is not to be destroyed but should be made 
continuously to exert its effects. 


* * 


TOO MANY UNDER-DEVELOPED REDS 


The Chinese Communists are ceaselessly exhorting the 
people to increase production, but one matter in which 
quantity production has caused wailing and gnashing of 
teeth is the excessive creation of under-developed and 
half-baked Communists among the masses. Too many 
workers have been given too little indoctrination. The 
Shanghai Liberation Daily says that in East China over 
600,000 had been given such education, or about one-half 
of all the industrial workers in the entire region. It seems 
that there has been a conspicuous failure so to raise the 
standards of understanding of the workers that they could 
grasp the basic ideas of such things as the class struggle, 
Communism and the’ Communist Party. Nor have the 
theorists conducted their indoctrination in close association 
with production tasks. Much of the education has been 
abstract and indigestible, and separated from the workers’ 
actual ideology and productive tasks. This in turn prevent- 
ed proper criticism of the “bread-and-butter” attitude, 
conservative ideas, and one-sided viewpoints of economic 
welfare as revealed by the workers, 


- polar explorer, L. C. Bernacchi. 
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Shock-work indoctrination among over 100,000 indus- 
trial and occupational workers in Tsingtao was specially 
picked out for criticism. In compulsory’ study working 
hours and the health of the workers were ignored. © 


“The chief instances of blind adventurist advance have 
been to seek quantity instead of quality,’ says the Com- 
munist paper, “and to start education work in a whole. 
factory and in a whole city simultaneously and on a total 
scale, thus regarding intensive and delicate ideological 
education as temporary shock work!” | 


It is urged that for industrial workers who have 
undergone relatively systematic education on Communism 
and the Communist Party, education on the three major 
tasks—especially on national construction—should be 
strengthened in co-crdination with education of Communism 
and patriotism. For those who have not been properly 
indoctrinated, education should be “‘popularised in a planned 
and measured manner,’ and special attention be paid to 
those working on capital construction. 


* * * 


HONGKONG REFORM CLUB 


On May 20, the Hongkong Urban Council elections 
were held when four candidates of the Reform Club were 
successful. The competing candidates, representing some 
local associations, did not gather more than a few hundred 
votes. The Reform Club with its resourceful chairman, 


_ Brook Bernacchi, is now in a sufficiently strong position 


to influence decisions in the Urban Council and to work 
from that Council for reforms in many fields in this Colony. 
The four candidates are:— 


Mr. Brook Bernacchi is the son of the well-known 
He was educated at West- 
minster and is a Member of the Middle Temple by which 
Inn he was called to the Bar. He served during the last 
war in the Royal Marines, rising to the rank of Major, and 
came to Hongkong towards the end of 1945. . 


He was demobilised in Hongkong early in 1946 and 
has practised at the Bar in Hongkong ever since. 


Together with Mr. Y. K. Kan, he organised the Stanley 
Boys’ Camp in 1946 for destitute Hongkong boys which 
is now the Hongkong Sea Training School, and Boys’ Camp 
Stanley, and of which he is at present Vice-Chairman, Act- 
ing Chairman, 


He has been a Committee Member of the Boys and 
Girls Clubs’ Association since 1946 and was a member of 
the old Social Welfare Council. He was also First Chair- 
man of the Hongkong Standing Conference of Youth Or- 
ganisations and is a founder member of the Reform Club 
of Hongkong. Besides being a barrister, he is also interested 
in local farming. He has _ been External Examiner in 
Political Science and Public Administration to the Univer- 
sity of Hongkong for several years. 


Mr. Woo Pak-chuen is the son of the late Mr. Woo 
Hay-tong, JP, who donated the “Woo Hay-tong Scholarships” 
to various schools and colleges. He was educated by private 
tutors and at St. Joseph’s College. He graduated with dis- 
tinctions and in 1929 was articled to his uncle, Mr. H. K. 
Woo. In 1932 he went to England and was articled to a 
firm of solicitors in the City of London. He also joined 
King’s College, graduating in 1937 as a Bachelor of Laws 
with honours and the following year he passed the Law 
Society’s Final Examination. 


At the beginning of 1939 he was admitted and enrolled 
as a solicitor of the Supreme Court of Judicature, England. 
He returned to the Colony in 1940 and joined Messrs, Woo 
and Woo, Solicitors. 


After the Japanese surrender he founded his own firm. 
He has been sitting as Chairman of the Tenancy Tribunals, 


J 

—_ 
| 

| 
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serving in the Po Leung Kuk, Hon. Legal Adviser and Hon. 
Secretary of the Hongkong Juvenile Care Centre, Hon. 
Legal Adviser of the Y.M.C.A., Hongkong and Kowloon 
Residents’ Assn., the C.A.A.,- the Central District Social 
Welfare Assn. and Legal Adviser to many other associations. 
He is also a committee member of the Reform Club and 
President of St. Joseph’s College Old Boys Assn. 


Dr. R. H. S. Lee received his primary and secondary 
education in Canada. 

early thirties, and enrolled into the University of Hongkong 
where he graduated in Medicine in May, 1938. 


He became Demonstrator in Physiology, and held two 
House appointments in Queen Mary Hospital before he took 
up the University appointment of Assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Surgery. During the Japanese hostilities he served 
in the Emergency Civil Service as Surgeon in Queen Mary 
Hospital. After the surrender he escaped with his family 
to Free China, and joined the British Army Aid Group in 
Kukong. He was commissioned in the R.A.M.C., and ran 
hospitals and relief stations in Waichow, Toishan, Sunhoi 
and Yanping where he worked in close co-operation with 
Chinese guerillas and other formations. For his war ser- 
vices he was decorated a member of the Military Division 


of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire, and was 
mentioned in Despatches, : 


__ After the Japanese surrender he returned to Hongkong 
with the rank of Major, and assisted in the rehabilitation 
of the Colony under the British Military Administration. 
Major Lee was demobilised in the United Kingdom where he 
obtained the post of Registrar to the Royal Institute of 
Laryngology; and worked in the Ear, Nose and Throat hos- 
pitals at Gray’s Inn Road and Golden Square, and Moor- 
field Hospital, London. After post-graduate studies in the 
United Kingdom, U.S.A. and Canada he returned to Hong- 
kong in 1949 when he set up his own practice. 


He was past President of the Hongkong University 
Alumni Association, honorary Consultant in Otolaryngology 


to Kowloon and Queen Mary Hospitals. and — 7 
Council of the British Medical Association. 


He is a member of the Dental Board, Part-time L 
at the University, Vice-Chairman of the Reform Club of 
Hongkong, Member of the City Hall Committee, Chairman 
of the City Hall Library Sub-Committee, Chairman of the 
Li Clan Standing Committee, Honorary Medical Adviser and 
Committee member of the Hongkong Sea Training School 
and Boys’ Camp (Stanley). He is a Fellow of the Royal 


Society of Medicine, and member of the Chinese and British 
Medical Associations, 


Mr. Philip Au: Hongkong-born, Philip Au spent th 
early part of his childhood in the Colony until his faaile 
moved to Shanghai when he was in his twenties. He com- 


pleted his education in Shanghai and then b 
in the Mercantile Bank of India there. 


: After the war he became a merchant and today, he 
is manager of his own export and import firm—the Dalen 
Trading Company, as well as Manager of the Chien. Kuo 


Mining Company, which operates the largest mini 
for wolfram in Lantao. 


: Returning to Hongkong in the early part of 1948, he 
jater became Hon. Treasurer of the Hongkong Reform Club, 
— cca Ph has _ for the past two years. He is 
aiso a Committee member of the International i 

Group of the Reform Club. re 


At a recent meeting, Philip Au outlined the Reform 
Club’s position after the elections. He stated inter alia:— 
The Reform Club has been swept to victory, and our chair- 
man alone collected 90 per cent of the entire poll. The 
Club wishes to assure its friends that success has inspired 
it with the will to fulfil its pledges. The Club realises 
that a hard job lies before it, but is not daunted by the 
hurdles it must—and indeed will—overcome. 


The eyes of the Colony are on the Club today; people 
are curious to know how we shall get on. They are saying: 


He came back to Hongkong in the. 
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well, the Club is in, what will it do now? To all of these 
people I say: 
‘a party, and it is our intention to work solidly through 


We have been elected as a team and as 
our platform. 


On our visits to the homes of the electorate we (mem- 
bers of the Reform Club) became convinced that the two 
greatest problems facing them are housing and education. 
In the public mind, medical and health services are not far 
behind. We intend to press all this, particularly matters of 
general welfare affecting children. 


I believe that it is essential to demand more parks, 
more open spaces, more playgrounds—not tucked away in 
remote corners of the New Territories, but in the city, and 
within a short walk from the average home. / 


We are too well aware of conditions in the tenements, 
and if removal of the tenements is too much of a dream 
at the present time, at least it is within our scope to im- 
prove the lot, in a very minor way, of their tenants. 
Parks mean fresh air, and fresh air means health. 


And that is what the demand for more, easily acces- 


sible parks means—greater health for the masses, and that 


tiny bit of green which makes the eternal view of soot and 
roof-tops and blind alleys a little more bearable. 


When we have a proper housing-scheme in operation 
we can start slum-clearance, but until this is done, the 
parks are a stop-gap we shall insist upon. 


The problem of education has. to be tackled on an 
enormous scale. Already it is no longer easy in the Colony 
to send children to school at fees which the parents can 
afford, and this will become more difficult in a few years 
time. Populations do not wait for approved moments to 


increase, it happens continually because that is the way 
of the world. 


There is a lag in schools available to the average in- 
come, and everyone deplores the scramble to get into Govern- 
ment schools, which happens yearly, and yearly causes so 
much despair in the beginning of each term. The dispro- 
portionate difference between Government and private fees 
remains to be narrowed down—but the main issue, is to 
provide elementary education for all. 


There can be no toleration of illiteracy in Hongkong, 
for democracy implies equal opportunities. When we made 


our rounds before the elections, we saw children in nearly 


every home, and many, I regret to say, will grow up with- 
out the benefit of education. : 


I maintain that elementary education is an urban affair, 
and I,plead that there is no reason why the Urban Council 
should not play its proper role by being responsible for a 
number of its own schools throughout the urban areas. 


We plan to maintain our visits to the homes of the 
public, for we have no desire to lose the fine personal con-— 
tacts we have made. We wish to review, day by day, the 
problems of our Colony as they arise. We will tramp 
through the mud of the Resettlement Areas to appraise con- 
ditions there, and scour the New Territories for suitable 
grasses to turf our parks. | 


We invite you to get in touch with us and tell us what 
you wish us to do. We are not satisfied merely to have 
your vote, we want to do what you expect of us. We 
have the Monday sessions, at which we listen to all comers 
—and we welcome pertinent correspondence, 


We are the Liberal Party of Hongkong, geared for 
action, and amply lubricated by your support. We have a 
mandate from the electors, and we intend to press that 


. 


mandate to the limit. 
there is already some speculation on the first mayor of 
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| I am told that in some circles 


Hongkong. But I anticipate an arduous Sight in this direc- 
tion. 


NEW SHIPS FROM TAIKOO DOCKYARD 


Built for the Straits Steamship Co., Ltd., by the Taiko 
Dockyard and Engineering Co., Ltd., of Hongkong, the new 
motor vessel Petaling was recently launched at the Taikoo 
Dockyard. Of 1,350 gross tons, the Petaling is the latest 
addition to a long list of ships built by Taikoo for the 
Straits Steamship Co., Ltd., and is intended for service on 
the Malayan coast. Of the closed shelter-deck type, the 
vessel is powered by Ruston & Hornsby pressure charged 
diesel engines arranged for fresh water cooling and develop- 
ing 720 BHP. A SLM oil operated reverse-reduction gear 
is fitted. 


The Petaling has an overall length of 210 feet, a breadth 
of 40 feet and a draft of 11 feet. She has a speed of 10 
knots. In addition to accommodation for a crew of 53 
there is also accommodation for six first class and 80 steer- 
age passengers. Mechanical ventilation and a CO2 fire 
extinguishing system are installed throughout the vessel. 
Modern electrical cargo winches permit the rapid handling 
of loads up to 10 tons in weight. 


The vessel is being built to the requirements of Lloyds 
Register of Shipping and the Surveyors of the Hongkong 
Government Marine Department who are acting on behalf 
of the Surveyor-General of Ships, Singapore. 


Mr. J. A. Blackwood, Chairman of the Taikoo Dockyard 
and Engineering Co., at the launching stated :—-On September 
12, 1950 we last launched a ship. This was an occasion 
in the history of the Dockyard as she was the first sizable 
vessel we built in Hongkong after the war. 


Everyone then applauded the work and spirit which had 
gone into the reconstruction of the Dockyard, but glancing 


back at the empty building berths then exposed by the de- 


parture of the sole occupant, even the most ardent optimist 
must have wondered whether a malign fate had not de- 
creed that all the effort would prove in vain. 


There was open friction between the great world Powers 
of which time and experience had not yet worn the edges 
so that the machinery of international affairs could run at 
the temperature which later justified the expression “cold 
war”. There was a feeling abroad that, even if major inter- 
national conflict could be avoided, the prospects for Hong- 
kong itself were gloomy. Certainly, with war to the North 
in Korea, and civil strife in neighbouring China, shipowners 
could hardly be blamed if they hesitated to place orders 
for new tonnage in Hongkong, thereby putting their capital 
at risk during the necessarily long period of construction. 


The political trouble was accompanied by rearmament 
programmes in Europe and America which would dry up the 
sources upon which a shipbuilder in Hongkong must rely for 
the materials of his trade and, from this unhappy union of 
political uncertainty and material shortage, was bound to 
spring the unlovely costs—a further dis- 
-couragement to owners. 


However, our ship owning friends have never been 
what a distinguished visitor, on a previous occasion such 
as this, described as “Fair Weather Traders’’ and even 
when prospects seemed at their gloomiest, a series of orders 


for small craft—launches, lighters and the like, kept our 


builders partially occupied, while our ready facilities for re- 
pair work continued to attract work from users of the Port. 
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Nevertheless, it was from our old and close friends, 
the Straits Steamship Company, the first glimmer of a new 


confidence sprang when, in May 1951, they placed an order 
for a motor vessel. 


How well and quickly their example was: followed you 
will have appreciated when you saw at our building berths 
the two vessels under construction for Norwegian Owners. 


That our Scandinavian friends, renowned the world over 
for their sagacity, should have shown this confidence in us 
is, I consider, not only a fine compliment to Taikoo Dock- 
yard, but a most reassuring expression of their faith in 
Hongkong itself and what Hongkong stands for. I am glad 
to say, also, that this is‘ not the whole story, as the Yard 
has recently booked orders for two cargo liners for a British 


Company. 


NEW HONGKONG FERRY 


The new prefabricated ferry Man Po (‘Public Trea- 
sure’) of the Hongkong and Yaumati Ferry Co. Limited, 
was last week launched at the Hongkong Shipyard. The 
Man Po is the last of five vessels ordered from the Yarrow 
Shipyard of Scotland. Her four sister ferries are now in 
service and giving every satisfaction. 


The 39th in the fleet of the Hongkong and Yaumati 
Company, Man Po is the fifth and the last prefabricated ferry 
sent in parts from her constructors, the Yarrow Company 
to be built in Hongkong. Fitted with steel diesel engines, 
the new ferry has an overall length of 103.9 feet, breadth 
24.1 feet and a depth of nine feet. She will have accom- 


-modation for 650 passengers in service and a speed of 11 


knots. Her propulsion machinery is a Crossley H.R.L., two 
stroke diesel engine giving 425 H.P. at 340 R.P.M. The 
auxiliary engines are two sets of Gardner’s 3 LW type driv- 
ing 15KW generating engines to supply power for the pumps 
and other machinery. Fluorescent lighting will be provided 
on the first class deck and ordinary lighting elsewhere. The 
hydraulic steering gear will be supplied by Messrs. Hasties 
of Greenock. The ferry is provided with six watertight 
bulk-heads. 


PORT OF HONGKONG 


Hongkong is the port and the port is Hongkong, said 
Dr. S. G. Davis when he and the Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, 
continued their discussion about the Colony over Radio 
Hongkong last week. In normal times Hongkong was one 
of the busiest ports of the world. It was the attraction 
of the harbour that decided Lord Napier regarding the 
British settling here. In 1834 Lord Napier wrote back to 
London saying that Hongkong was “singularly adapted by 
nature to commercial purposes.’”’ The size of the port was 
sufficiently indicative of its value—17 square miles. 


After the reoccupation of the Colony in 1945 as many 
as 100 ships were manoeuvring around the harbour, including 
the battleship HMS Duke of York. Most of these ships 


had not been to Hongkong before and the fact that they 


could manoeuvre with perfect ease despite other craft and 
the presence of wrecks underlined the value of the harbour. 
It was highly commendable the way in which the harbour 
had been cleared of wrecks, 


The facility with which ships could enter the harbour 
at any hour of the day or night is remarkable. Any ship, 
possibly with the exception of the Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth, could come in easily. Every day an 
average of 40 ships of over 2,000 tons were in the harbour. 
Four years ago the average was 70 ships of over 2,000 tons. 
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In 1952 the port handled approximately 20,000,000 tons of 
river and ocean shipping. Sixty per cent of trade, both 
imports and exports, was done with countries other than 
China. Handling charges and other charges inside the har- 
bour were the lowest in the world. This was one thing 
which attracted a good deal of trade. 


On the Kowloon side there are three wharves which 
could take ships of over 750 feet in length. There were 
46 moorings in the harbour—17 ‘‘A’”’ class ones for vessels 
‘up to 600 feet in length and 29 “B” class ones for vessels 
up to 450 feet. All these had to be re-laid after the war, 
most of the pre-war ones having been lost. The re-laying 
had cost Hongkong quite a lot of money because one first 
class mooring costs approximately $49,000. 


The variety of ships to be seen in the harbour is 
amazing. There are 20,000 licensed junks in the harbour 
which is practically the same figure of 1939 and 1940. 


SQUATTER CLEARANCE & RESETTLEMENT 
IN HONGKONG | 


The Government’s Squatter Clearance and Resettlement 
Scheme is making steady and consistent progress, with 
organised clearance proceeding smoothly at a rate of 50 
huts per week, according to the Report of the Director of 
the Urban Services. Under this scheme, 36,031 persons 
have so far been resettled, of whom 12, 540 are children 
and 11,419 women. 
3,388 are of the approved type, have been built, in addition 
to 132 shops and 32 workshops, 27 of which were operating 
at the end of last month, 


Some 160 cottages, nine shops and five workshops are 
in the course of construction. 


The report states that the various approved areas have 
now keen provided with ten schools, eleven churches and 
eight welfare centres. Twenty-four standpipes are in opera- 
tion in the Homuntin Area and difficulties there formerly 
caused by long queues for water have been eased. Work to 
improve the water supply to Chi Man Village in King’s 
Park has also been completed. 


At Man Wah Village, Homuntin, 2,164 pence 26 
shops and two workshops have been completed, and the 
number of people in this village at the end of April stood 
at 12,059, of whom 4,145 were children. 


At Homuntin New Village, 370 cottages and 30 shops 
have been built, with four schools and two churches pro- 
viding educational and religious facilities for the inhabitants. 


The total population of this village at the end of last month 
stood at 2,463. 


There was a total of 365 settlers in the Po Man Village 
of Homuntin at the end of. April. In this village, 163 
cottages, all of the approved type, have been built with 
13 new ones now under construction, 


The report states that 156 casual labourers have been 
employed in terracing the fire area in Homuntin and 86 sites 
for new cottages have been prepared. The water supply 

problem in the area has been solved to a considerable extent. 


At Fuk Wah Village in the Ngau Tau Kok Area, 232 
cottages, eight shops and six workshops have been built. 
At the end of the month under review, there were 1,191 
settlers, of whom 419 were children. 


In King’s Park, 2,213 squatters have been re- 
settled at Chi Man Village, where 658 cottages and 
two shops have been constructed in addition to one 
school, a church and a welfare centre for the population. 
Four shops are now under construction. Work has been 
completed to ease the water supply difficulties in this area. 


Wai Man Village in the Lai Chi Kok Area has a total 
of 214 cottages and two shops and the number of settlers 
at the end of the month stood at 916, one-third of whom 
were children. 


By the end of April, 157 cottages and eight workshops 


had been built at Pok Oi Village in Kowloon City. There 


A total of 7,420 cottages, of which 


tions permanent affairs, 
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is also a school, a church and a welfare centre for the 
oe The population stood at 1,010 at the end of 
pri 

At Lok Man Village in Tokwawan, 488 settlers are 
being accommodated in 100 cottages, 97 of which are of 
the approved type. 

At Pui Man Village, Kowloon City Tung Tau, 595 cot- 
tages, 31 of which are under construction, are to be built 
for the total population of 2,722. Eight shops and 16 
workshops have been constructed. There are three churches, 
a school and two welfare centres in this area. 


In the Tai Hang Sai Area, 390 cottages have been 
built at the Kwong Man Village where 1,932 persons have 
been resettled. 


On Hongkong Island, at Hing Wah Village in : tie Chai 
Wan Area, 1,625 cottages, of which 153 are of the approved 
type, and 49 shops have been erected. In this village 7,210 
people have been resettled. Work on the first section of 
the access road to this area was completed last month. 

In the Mount Davis Area, 844 settlers have been ac- 
commodated in 245 approved type cottages. Thirteen new 
cottages are under construction. 

At Kau Man Village, Fu Tau Wat, there were 895 
settlers at the end of last month. The village has a total 
of 169 cottages. with eight under construction. 


At Ching Man Village in Sookunpoo, 241 cottages and 
two shops have been built, with another five cottages under 
construction. Some 760 people have been resettled there. 

At Health Village, North Point, 99 cottages and five | 
shops have been erected for the 959 settlers. Organised 
clearance in this area continued last month and 200 huts 
were cleared. 


During April, a minor fire occurred in a part of Shek 
Kip Mei Village and 29 huts, said to have been occupied 
by 540 persons, were involved. The persons concerned have 
not been screened. 


The Social Welfare Office screened a total of 2,157 
persons last month. 


* * 
HONGKONG TRADE EXHIBITION IN SINGAPORE 


More than 200,000 people attended the Hongkong trade 
exhibition in Singapore and it was estimated they bought 
more than M$700,000 worth of goods. Organisers of the 
exhibition consider this a success. 


Not everybody looks with approval on this mabhivd of 
doing business. Middlemen who may be side-stepped by 
direct orders to the manufacturer are not the only critics. 
The trade fair can be improved upon; it cannot be dis- 
pensed with. The objective should be to make these exhibi- 
with subsidiary mobile displays, 
where possible. This is the development to be expected 
in the future, in which Hongkong should play its part 
now that practically all direct representation in the China 
ports is vanishing. When trade is resumed in full freedom 
a large exhibition of British industries would be of real 
value, not only to potential buyers but also to the local 
agents of the various manufacturers in Britain. 


More and more local industries in Hongkong should 
look to the South Seas for development and expansion. 
Trade in that region is mostly controlled by Chinese any- 
way, and the pride they have shown in the advances made 
by manufacturers in Hongkong is an asset of great value. 
There will also be a trend toward setting up branch indus- 
tries in places like Singapore, though labour costs and over- 
heads generally are heavier there than in Hongkong. Fac- 
tories set up in the free port of Singapore do not escape 
the fairly heavy duties imposed by the Federation, for goods 
imported into Malaya. Recent measures to set up branch 
industries in Singapore are, however, not so much a flight 
of capital as a prudént and limited spreading of the risks. 


\ 


-kov’s attempt to strengthen the Sino-Soviet ties. 
should be noted that this is not a new relationship but 
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-The case for the permanent exhibition is still stronger than 


that for the branch industry. 

Hongkong traders’ interest in Singapore as a market 
outlet continues. Two Hongkong companies have decided 
to set up factories in Singapore. They are the China Bro- 
thers Hat Manufacturing Company and the National Lacquer 
and Paints Products. The latter is planning the erection 
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of a $500,000 factory. Two problems face manufacturers 
opening plants in Singapore—high wages and shortage of 
skilled labour. The two Hongkong companies have an an- 
swer to the labour shortage. They are to bring skilled 
labourers from Hongkong to train local personnel. There 
is one thing in their favour. Factory sites are cheaper in 
Singapore than in Hongkong. 


CHINA’S TRADE WITH SOVIET RUSSIA 


By A. S. Chang and T, K. Ho 


Since the Sino-Soviet five-year Loan Agreement was 
signed on Feb, 14, 1950, the Chinese People’s Government 
must sign each year a trade protocol with the Soviet Union. 
Now that this is the fourth year of the Loan Agreement, 
the trade protocol for 1953 has recently been published. 
it is considered by official circles in Washington as Malen- 
But it 


the renewal of an old one. Malenkov has not formulated 
this policy but simply follows it. In other words, the de- 
pendence of Chinese Communist economy upon the Soviet 
Union remains unchanged ender the new of 
Kremlin. 


Anastas I. Mikoyan, Soviet Minister for Internal and 
Foreign Trade, once frankly said: “At present Soviet mono- 
poly of the foreign trade of People’s Democratic countries 
is not only performance of the function of protecting the 
Soviet Union, but also a planned coordination between 


“Soviet economy and the economies of People’s Democratic 


countries” (quoted in Shiao Ming’s “On Sino-Soviet and 
Sino-Czechoslovakian Trade Agreements”, Industrial And 
Commercial News, Vol. 4 No. 3, Shanghai). For example, 
two-thirds of the foreign trade of the Soviet Union in 1950 
were with her satellites. In 1951 the percentage increases 
in her trade with Eastern European nations as compared 


with 1950 were as follows: 34 with Poland, 20 each with 
Hungary and Bulgaria, 30 with Rumania, and 35 with East— 


Germany. In Mikoyan’s opinion, this tendency, an indica- 
tion of economic co-operation between the Soviet: Union and 
the People’s Democratic countries, serves as: an important 
weapon. for the economic struggle against capitalist coun- 
tries. 


As one of Soviet satellites, China must ay let her 
foreign trade be dominated by the Soviet Union. In fact, 
the latter has been continuing its political control and 


- economic exploitation of China ever since the Communists 


came into power. Between 1946 and 1948 China’s imports 
and exports in respect of the United States and the Soviet 
Union were as sollows: 


Year China’s Foreign ere A. Soviet Union 
ede (in percentages) (in percentages) 

1947 Imports | 56.16 0.31 

1948  Imorts 48.48 0.98 


following the Sino-Soviet Loan Agreement of 1950, the 
first Sino-Soviet trade protocol was immediately signed, ‘thus 


changing the whole picture of China’s foreign trade. The 


Soviet. Union, which ranked 25th in China’s foreign trade 
in 1936, suddenly came first in 1950 when it took for the 
first time 26.58 per cent of China’s exports as compared 


with America’s 17.66. In 1951 when America banned Red 
China’s goods, there was no direct export of these goods to 
America. But 51.51 per cent. of mainland China’s exports 
for 1951 went to the Soviet Union. The year 1950 was 


the first year of Communist rule over the entire mainland 


and Red China’s foreign trade since that year may be in- 
dicated in the following percentages :— 


Imports | 

Year _ Soviet Union Soviet Satellites Free World 
44.70 26.40 28.90 
| Exports 

57.92 27.62 14.46 


The above tendency of China’s foreign trade is the 
inevitable result of her “lean-to-one-side” policy, under 
which her trade with the Soviet Union and Soviet satellites 
is the only normal one and her business dealings with the 
free world are merely piece-meal and exceptional. 


Moreover, the Communists in Peking have now put up 
a tariff wall against imports from the free world. According 
to the Communist tariff published in 1950, import tariff 
is divided into two kinds: general and ‘minimum’. The 
general tariff applies to imports from those countries which 


have made no reciprocal trade agreements with Communist 


China and the “minimum tariff” applies to imports from 
those countries which have made such’ agreements. with 
her, i.e. the Soviet bloc countries. In addition to. the pro- 
vision ‘that: the rate of import: duty on luxuries is 50-100 per 
cent higher than under ‘the “minimum. tariff”, the general 
tariff differs from the “minimum” in that the rate of 
import duty on any given class of goods other than luxuries 
is raised to one or two grades higher than under the latter. 
Therefore the general tariff is, in substance, a sort of 
double taxation and: has been adopted for political reasons. 
That is to say, it has been set up as a barrier against trade 
with Western democracies to form a separate economic bloc 
under the Soviet leadership. : 


It is thus clear that even .without Western embargo 
on export of strategic materials to Communist China, no 
large volume of general trade could be expected between 
her and Western democracies, aside from the trade in these 
materials which she needs very badly and which may be 
exempted from both kinds of tariff altogether. 


.. We may add . that industrial products imported from 
the Soviet: Union, being much inferior to those from Western 
democracies, can hardly meet Chinese people’s needs and 
the nation’s ‘industrial requirements. By favouring Soviet 
goods and restricting Western imports, the Chinese Com- 
munist Government is doing a great disservice to its own 
people. 
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PHILIPPINE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, PROGRESS AND PROGRAMMES 


By Salvador Araneto 


Aiter four years of Japanese occupation, a war of 
liberation, and the wanton ‘plunder of the Japanese re- 
treating forces, we found ourselves in 1945 with a per capita 
wealth and an economy reduced to what it was forty years 
hack. Thus, four years of Japanese occupation erased a 
great portion of the material progress that the Philippines 


had achieved during forty odd years of American sovereignty 
in the Philippines. 


The Philippine-U.S. Trade Agreement 


On July 4, 1946, Philippine Independence was _pro- 
claimed, as scheduled in a United States Act of 1934. Be- 
eause of the war, readjustments had to be made to the 
trade agreement between the Philippines and the United 
States. Since 1909 we had free trade with the United 
States. In broad outlines, under the 1946 Trade Agree- 
ment, total free trade would continue between the two 


countries for a period. of eight years, to be followed by » 


gradually diminishing preferences tor another period of 
twenty years. These diminishing preferences would consist 
in a gradual imposition of the basic tariff rates with 5% 
of the said rates and increasing annually by 5%, but in 
the case of certain Philippine exports to the United States 
(coconut oil, cigars, scrap, tobacco and pearl buttons) the 
diminishing preferences would consist of a gradual diminu- 
tion of their respective export quotas, increasing by 5% 
every year. The period of total free trade would maintain 
the status quo of. our colonial economy, favouring the 
production of a few export commodities, and the. importation 
of most of our consumption goods. The period of diminish- 
ing preferences is a period of gradual liquidation of in- 
dustries dependent on free trade and, for that matter, could 
not provide the congenial atmosphere to increase our pro- 
ductive capacity, and to create new industries to replace 
those that are being liquidated. Because the war had 


destroyed most of our industries dependent on free trade 


(sugar centrals, coconut oil, cordage, and cigar factories) 
it was impractical to build anew an economy tied up with 
the United States, to. exist for eight years only, after 
which they would have to be gradually liquidated. But 
there were more fundamental reasons to oppose the trade 
agreement. President ‘Quezon during ‘the Commonwealth 
Government had five years prior to the war to change our 
then colonial economy to one less dependent to that of the 
United States, and to increase our productive capacity and 
the standard of living of our people. But all the efforts of 
a great leader and a willing people were in vain. With free 
trade with the United States and with our currency pegged 
to the dollar at the artificially high rate of 2 to 1, in ad- 
dition to the fact that we had no autonomy in tariff and 
monetary matters, our government was powerless to make 
any headway. And the war came, and the industries worth 
the name that we had, which were only those that were 
fostered by free trade, and they were very few, were 
greatly destroyed by the war. 


The Government .of the United States had great world 


problems to solve in 1945 and. 1946, and with the passing 


of two great leaders, 


President Quezon and Fresident 


The author of the article is a member of the National Bzeonomic 
Council of the Philippine Government and also chairman of the 
committee on the revision of Philippine tariff laws. Mr. Araneto’s 
article was published in the quarterly of the Indian Council of World 
Affairs and is with the special permission of that Council reproduced 
in this Review. The Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi, is 
an unofficial and nonpolitieal body, founded in 1943, to encourage and 
facilitate the scientific study of Indian and international questions. 
Members of the Council include India’s leading economists. 


_ without any limit; 
United States subject to certain quotas for eight years, 


Roosevelt, the confusion brought by the war, the collabora- 
tion issue which tainted some of our best minds temporarily 
incapacitating them to present our case without fear, 
American vested interests in the Philippines had a field 
day in Washington, and the best of America was not given 
an opportunity to participate in the drafting of the Trade 
Agreement, which as finally approved, aimed at the impos- 
sible. It protected American imports to the Philippines 
it protected our pre-war exports to the . 


thereafter to be gradually liquidated; and while these were 
the main objectives, ‘we were expected at the same time 
to diversify our’ economy, becoming less dependent on ex- 
ports to the United States, by the production of more goods 


for’ home consumption and. by the discovery of new 
lines for export. 


The Post-Liberation Dance of the Dollar 


During those immediate post-war years, the Govern- 
ment of the United States was pouring dollars into the 
Philippines, of which one billion nine hundred million dol- 


lars were paid mostly by the United States Army to local 
residents, Filipinos as well as Americans and other aliens, 
for goods and services, and 149 million dollars as direct 


finaneial aid granted since the liberation by the United 
States to our government, 


The vicious propaganda which hasty observers have 
been giving the Philippines is illustrated by this sweeping 
statement of an English writer, Barbara Ward; in her book 
Policy for the West: The speed with which an incompetent 
government can swallow up assistance can also be illus- 
trated from American experience in the Philippines where 
some $2 billion of external assistance vanished almost with- 
out trace in a couple of years. 3 


Mr. Myron Cowen, when he was the American Ambas- 
sador to the Philippines, had occasion to clarify that the 
alleged assistance was more than 90% granted directly | 


‘to the people at large—and I wish to add that under the 


framework of the Trade Agreement, until the import con- 
trols were imposed, our government was powerless to pre- 
vent the return of these dollars to the United States to pay 
for American imports, mostly in the form of consumption 


goods, in many ways made necessary by the great destruc- 
tion of the war. 


The Finance Commission 


| After one year under the Trade Agreement, President — 
Roxas must have realized the paucity of our economic 
development, contrary to his prognosis to the people, when 
he advocated the acceptance of the Trade Agreement, which 


-parenthetically carried with it the requirement that our 


Constitution be amended to give Americans parity rights, 


i.e., the.same. rights as Filipinos, in the exploitation of-our 
‘natural resources and in the operation of public utilities. 


And he, jointly with President Truman in 1947, created a 


Joint” Philippine-American Finance Commission, made. up 


of three Americans and three Filipinos. The Government 
of the United States redeemed itself in this report. Without - 
in any way criticizing in express terms the Trade Agreement, 
the Report, however, recommended two measures which were 
in virtual contradiction with the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the Trade Agreement. I refer to the creation of ‘the 
Central Bank, and the recommendation for the imposition 
of Import Controls. Although the Commission recommended 


_ import controls as a measure to conserve our foreign ex- 


| | 


port controls. 


control measures until the year 1950. And this 
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change, and its use was. not recommended as a means of 
affording protection to our production, the fact is that 
they are just different facets of the same economic coin. 


The Central Bank 


The Central Bank was created in 1948, and its charter 
authorized the issue of bonds to the amount of 200 million 
pesos (equivalent to 100 million dollars, U.S. Currency) 
to finance certain projects for our economic development. 


_ Thanks to this piece of legislation in deficit expanding, the 


Government has been able, after almost three years of 
inaction since Independence, to become the major factor 


jin the implementation of our industrialization programme 


for major industries, which are listed further on in this 


article, 


Import Controls and Exchange Controls 


The -Philippines was rather slow in establishing im- 
The first Import Control Law was not made 
effective until 1949, and it was a very timid and ineffective 
law, with the result that in 1949, our imports were even 
slightly higher than in 1948. Pressure from _ importing 
houses, mostly controlled by foreigners, and the Presidential 
elections of 1949, delayed the effectiveness of real import 
delay 
brought about the need of exchange control measures which 
were imposed with the approval of President Truman on 9 
December 1949. Our economic development continued mov- 
ing slowly, and our national income was not increasing fast 
enough in proportion to the increase of our population. 
Thus, in 1950, our production was only about 97% of pre- 
war, and our per capita income was only 85% of pre-war 
due to the increase in our population. Some teeth were 
put into a second Import Control law that came into force 
in 1950, and imports were reduced from the all high of 
1,137 million pesos in 1949, to the sum of 712 million 
pesos in 1950. With this fine accomplishment and the fur- 
ther savings in dollars brought about by the exchange con- 
trols, our dollar position at the end of 1950 had improved 
substantially, and the balances stood at 385 million . pesos, 
as against 250 million pesos at the time of the imposition 
of the exchange control on 1 December 1949. But follow- 
ing the advice of American friends, who intimated that help 
from the United States Congress would be difficult to obtain 
with such a dollar balance to our credit and that imports 


had to be relaxed to curtail inflation, during the first semes- 


ter of 1951, we foolishly and prematurely eased our import 
controls, with the decontrol of a long list of commodities, 
and thus we imported to an excess of our immediate require- 
ments and at prices much higher than were obtaining a few 
monhts later due to. the decline in prices brought about 
by the Korean armistice parleys. The result has been a 
large unfavourable trade of 141 million pesos for 1951 with 
total imports at 960 million pesos. As it is, we have de- 
pleted our reserves, and at the end of 1951 they are again 


-at 303 million pesos. 


A third Import Control law was enacted = Congress 
in 1951 which grants the Fresident the. power to reduce or 
ban the importation of non-essential commodities and 
those that are already produced economically in suffi- 


cient quantities in the Philippines. With this power granted | 
to the President, sufficient elasticity has been provided in 


the Act to synchronize our programme of importation with 
our programme of production. Furthermore, the Act gives 
the preference to producers in the importation of raw mater- 
ials. The President, by Executive Order, has implemented 
the new Act with a well studied reclassification of articles 
into decontrolled (very few in number); essentials; non- 
essentials; and banned articles. Another incentive provided 
by the Government for the creation of new industries is the 
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tax exempt:on of four years granted to new and necessary 
industries. But althcugh the Act was passed in September 
1946, new industries were not encouraged until effective 
and real control measures were imposed in 1950. 


The Bell Mission Report 


But before the salutary effects of the import control 
measures of 1950 could be felt, government finances had 
become very critical that year, and President Truman sent 
to the Philippines another mission, at the invitation of our 
government. This time America insisted that it should be 
purely American in composition and it was called an Econo- 


mic Mission. The result was the celebrated Bell Report, 
released in October 1940. 


The Report declares in unmistakable terms that a 
permanent solution to our economic problems will require 
not only the determined efforts of the people and the govern- 
ment of our country, but also the aid and encouragement of 
tle United States. It recommends aid in the form of loans 


and grants in the total sum of 250 million dollars for a 


five-year development programme, but predicated on the 
condition that finances of the government should first be 
placed on a sound basis, mainly through the imposition of 
additional taxes and greater efficiency in tax collections. 


The Report recommended greater attention to the 
following three main objectives: 


1. To increase production and improve productive 
efficiency ; 


2. To raise the level of wages and farm income; and 


3. To open new opportunities for work and for ac- 
quiring land. 


For the achievement of these goals, the Report recom- 
mends the following: 


1. That the present trade agreement between’ the 
Philippines and the United States be re-examined; 


2. That additional tax measures be raised immediately 
mainly by increasing the proportion of taxes collected from 
high incomes and large property holdings; that the tax 
collecting machinery be over-hauled to secure greater effi- 
clency; that a special emergency tax of 25% be levied for 
@ period not to exceed two years on the sale of foreign 
exchange and on imports of all goods other than rice, corn, 
flour, canned fish, canned milk and fertilizer; 

3. That rural banks be established to provide pro- 
duction credit for small farmers; but that the opening of new 


lands for settlement in homesteads be expedited and the 
clearance of land titles promptly assured; 


.. 4. That steps be taken to diversify the economy of 
the country by encouraging new industries, including a 
petroleum refinery to process imported crude oil; that ade- 
quate power and transportation facilities be provided as 
needed for further economic development; that a Philippine 
Development Corporation be established to coordinate all 
government corporations and enterprises and liquidate those 
that are ineffective; that financial assistance be made avail- 
able to productive enterprises by the corporation acting in 
co-operation with private banks; and that more ample train- 
ing facilities for technicians be provided in the Philippines, 
with the help and encouragement of the Government; 


5. That better facilities for urban housing be pro- 
vided; that a minimum wage for agricultural and other 
workers be established; and that civil service salaries be 
raised to provide a decent standard of living; 


‘4. Philippine economy be developed by encourag- 
ing small and moderately-sized enterprises, specially through 
the improvement of credit facilities; and 


7. That American aid be extended to the sum of 250 
million dollars through loans and grants for a five-year pro- 
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gramme ot economic development under American technical 
assistance, conditioned upon the implementation of the 
fiscal recommendations contained in the Report. 


On the slow progress made along lines of production, 
the Report poses this query: 

It is of fundamental tsportance to the well-being of 
the Philippine people to determine why so little pro- 
gress has been made in production and in productive 
efficiency in a period of such rapid change as the post- 
war years, when large amounts were being invested in 
the reconstruction of the Philippine economy before 
the war; (the availability of cheap imports, the pre- 
ference for investment in real estate, commerce and 
trade, and the failure to apply better technical methods 
in agriculture and industry). 


3 The Report answers its own query in another part 
thereof when it says: 


. the easy of hampered the 
domestic production of similar goods. This was es- 
pecially so because imports (from the United States) 
were even cheaper relative to home price and home 


costs after the war than they had been before the 
war. 


The Report correctly points out, with an accusing finger, 
that ‘While some new enterprises have been started parti- 
cularly in the past year. . the country still relies too 
heavily on the export of a few basic agricultural crops— 
coconut, sugar and hemp, which provide a meagre livelihood 
to most of the people engaged in their production.’ This 
situation was foreseen by very few of us who strongly 
opposed the Trade Agreement. If there is a criticism to 
be made of the Report, it is this: it has failed to point out 
that the basic cause of all our maladies is the present un- 


equal and unwise free trade arrangement between the 
Philippines and the United States. This is now more 
generally realized by our Government and even by 


American students of our economy, and the same is con- 
firmed by the fact that, with the imposition of import con- 
trols on American goods, the evils of unlimited free trade 
with the United States have been greatly curtailed. Indeed, 
the imposition of effective import controls has brought 


about the many new enterprises that were organized in 
the past two years. 


It is indeed gratifying that the Report recommends 
re-examination of the present Trade Agreement ‘in the light 
of new conditions.’ It would seem, however, more appro- 
priate to recommend re-examination of the said Trade Agree- 
ment in this light—that the new conditions which were 
expected by the said Trade Agreement had not been brought 
about and that, because of the said Agreement, our economy 
continued to be a colonial economy not much different from 
the one we had before the war. 


Philippine Implementation of the Bell Report. 


The first step to carry out the implementation of the 
recommendations of the Bell Report was the signing of an 
informal agreement between President Quirino of our Re- 
public and the Hon. William Foster as Special Representa- 
tive of President Truman. The said agreement contained 
the following significant statement: | 

The President of the Philippines, highly appreciative 

of the proffered help on the part of the President of 

the United States, to bring about social and economic 
well-being in the Philippines, announces his determina- 
tion to lead his country in the attainment of this great 
goal, through the total economic mobilization and the 
bold implementation of measures that will bring about 
a higher degree of social justice in the Philippines. 


In this paragraph, our President simply re-echoes the 
feelings and longings of .a whole nation, to bring about his 
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programme of total economic mobilization, coupled with the 
programme of social justice first enunciated by President 
Quezon of the Commonwealth period. 


Our Government implemented the said agreement with 
the enactment of the law imposing a tax of 17% on the 
sale of foreign exchange, which increased the income of 
the government from taxation by more than 30%, and 
greatly solved its financial difficulties. It also enacted a 
minimum wage law for industrial and agricultural workers. 


U.S. Contributions to Our Economy 


But the much-hoped-for American help, first under ECA 
and more recently under the Mutual Security Agency, has 
been coming rather slowly and ineffectively. The American 
mission in the Philippines, composed mainly of men of 
sterling qualities and high capacity, has been handicapped 
by a: constant change in personnel at high and near-high 
levels (in the short period of two years, we have had two 
heads in the mission here, and the bosses in Washington 
have also been changed), and by the time consumed by 
Americans unfamiliar with our problems to study the same, 
as well as by too limited discretion granted to the local 
mission. In the first year, ECA help has consisted mainly 
in the distribution of fertilizers and the importation of 
essential commodities. 


In a period of about eight months, the Philippine Coun- 
cil for United States Aid (PHILCUSA) has allocated ECA 
aid to the Philippines among 45 economic development pro- 
jects involving a total outlay of $44.15 million. This is 
the major portion of the $47 million allocated under the 
ECA aid up to 30 June 1952. Together with the Export- 
Import Bank loan of $20 million for the Ambuklao Hydro- 
electric Power Project, the total American aid to the Philip- 


pines for the present fiscal year would amount to $67 
million. 


Of the $44.15 million programmed and allocated as of 31 
March 1952, about $29.6 million have been distributed among 
various development projects in agriculture, public health 
and education, transportation and public works, and indus- 
tries including handicrafts; $10.5 million for the importa- 
tion of scarce essential commodities for distribution 
through normal trade channels; and $4 million for 
technical assistance and miscellaneous items. A small 
balance of the $47 million total allocation to the Philippines 
for 1952 still remains to be programmed and approved; this 
will be covered by additional projects and scarce producers’ 
goods for existing industries. The figures cited are much 
smaller than those recommended in the Bell Report. 


Status of Our Present Economy 


Nearly six years after independence, we still remain 
short of attaining sufficiency in rice by 11%, corn by 14%, 
beans and vegetables 34%, coffee and cacao 62%, fish and 


fish products 45%, milk 93%, meat products 27%, and root 
crops 8%. 


And notwithstanding import controls, which parentheti- 
cally were prematurely relaxed in the first semester of 
1951, we still are importing from the United States most 
of our consumption goods, to the tune of 341 million dollars 
(U.S. Currency) while our exports to the United States 
amounted only to 257 million dollars (U.&, Currency), of 
which not less than 50% are in the free list of the Tariff 
Act of the United States, and only the balance is protected 
by our Trade Agreement. | 


There is no doubt that import control has stimulated 
the creation of new industries in the Philippines. After 
parity rights had been granted to.Americans, necessitating 
the amendment of our Constitution, on the great expecta- 
tion that the same would precipitate an influx of American 
capital to the Philippines, the country for nearly four years 


| 
| 
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had ito wait in vain.. After vainly waiting for the much 
promised capital, we had come to realize finally that the 
best way to attract American capital to the Philippines is 


to make it difficult for American products to enter this 


country. This has possible with import con- 
trols, 


Private Industries 


As a result of the protection extended by the controls, 
private initiative has been able to embark into the ee 
industries: . 


One oil refinery with a capacity of 13, 000 barrels a 
day to be put up by Caltex expected to be in operation 


_ by the Middle of 1954; 


Three bottle factories; 


Twenty-seven companies producing aluminium, enamel 
and its allied products, including the manufacture of kettles, 
cooking pots, cooking utensils, casseroles, tin plates, Covers, 
bottles, caps, household utensils, etc. ; 


Five industries producing chemical products, including 
sulphuric acid, caustic soda, superphosphate and other 
chemicals; 


Six industries producing medical and allied products, 


‘including the production of machineless pads, beauty par- 


lour products, etc.; 


Fifteen factories producing knitted Seisaki of rayon and 
cotton; 


Six industries processing and manufacturing fibre pro- 
ducts, including jute and ramie fibres; 


- Twelve factories producing food products like seasoning 
powder, jam, ham, sausages, packing of coffee, meat packing, 


canning of fish, imitation catsup; 


Nine industries engaged in mine products like barites, 
gypsum, petroleum or carbon gas, refining of lubrication 
oil, wet lime, and agricultural lime; — 


Thirteen industries processing wood and hawbao: in- 
cluding two companies for the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, and varidus companies manufacturing plywood, wall- 
board, corrugated and carton containers, toys, plain ground 
equipment, tooth picks, wooden ice cream spoons; 


Twelve industries producing phonograph, radio and 


allied products, including pianos and organs, fuses, radio 


sets, phonograph records, radio receivers and amplifiers; 


Ten companies producing plastic and rubber products, 
including the manufacture of plastic and ener household 


utensils, auto tyres, silk, etc.; 


companies poultry feeds and one 
institute manufacture poultry vaccines; 


Forty-six industries producing steel and its allied pro- 
ducts, like steel bars, nails, wires, pipes, steel cabinets, 
lockers, etc.; and 


Thirty-nine other miscellaneous industries manufactur- 
ing fish nets, zippers, typewriter ribbons, stencils and carbon 
papers, glue, sipping straws, lead pencils, asbestos cement, 
firebricks, athletic goods, chalks, paints, jute cuttings, rib- 


bons, flue curing and drying: of virginia leaf tobacco, glass 


bottles, etc, 


Government Direct 


It will be noted that private initiative, with very few 
exceptions, has not gone into heavy and basic industries. 
This field, apparently, will need direct government participa- 
tion. The Government, although with some delays, is now 


doing a grand job in hydroelectric projects, and a few big 
industries, as follows: 
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Lumot River Diversion Project.—Cost 4,633,782 pesos— 
Completed on 10 May 1951—It has provided the City of 
Manila and environs no less than 50 million KWH addi- 
tional energy, with the construction of additional water 
storage to prime Caliraya plant fourth 10,000 KVA generat- 
ing unit. Gross income is 780,000 pesos—Expenses 380,000 
pesos—net profit 400,000 pesos. 


Maria Cristina Hydro and Fertilizer Plant Proper.—- 
Revised estimate 19 million pesos—Expected to be completed 
December 1952. 


The Maria Cristina hydroelectric project is the cheapest 
of a series of seven plants that could be put up along the 


Agus River from Lake Lanao to the sea for the fullest 


utilization of the power resources in this basin. A com- 
prehensive study of the over-all development has shown that 


a total capacity of 736,000 KW could be put up in this 


river with an annual output of 4,895 million KWH. 


_. Jt was decided to start with a 25,000 KW hydroelectric 
development together with a 50,000 metric ton ammonium 
sulphate plant which would consume a major portion of the 
power to be generated by the hydro unit. 


When completed, the combined hydroelectric-fertilizer 
project is expected to. net a profit of 3.8 million pesos 
annually, from gross revenue of 9.9 million pesos and 
expenses of 6.1 million pesos. ° 


lligan Steel Mill._-Revised estimate 7 million pesos. 
Machineries already ordered. Expected to be completed 
October 1953. Using also hydroelectric power from Maria 
Cristina, it will have an annual capacity of 18,000 tons of 
steel. Award for furnishing the electric furnace was made 
after public bidding to the Pittsburg Lectromelt Furnace 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in the amount of 
about 300,000 pesos. Delivery of the ‘furnace is scheduled 
before June, 1952. Award for the manufacture of the 
major steel machineries was made also after public bidding 
to Hydropress, Inc. of New York City in the amount of 
about 3 million pesos. Delivery of the machinery is ex- 
pected by December, 1952. Actual deliveries may, how- 
ever, he delayed in view of the difficulty of securing priority 
rating in the United States resulting from the heightened 
preparations in that country. The Philippine Government, 


however, has made strong representations to facilitate early 


delivery of the needed machineries. 


Ambuklao Hydroelectric Project.—Revised estimate 101 
million pesos. Only about 5% of the project is completed. 
Expected for completion in December, 1954. By far the 
most ambitious hydro project consisting of three units with 
a total capacity of 75,000 KW. This is the first step towards 
the possible development of the Agno River, that could 
provide a grand total of 430,000 KW, to serve Northern 
Luzon from Baguio to Manila. (Baguio is a mining area 
and the summer resort of the Philippines). 


Expected gross annual income is eight million pesos. 
Expected profits one million and a half. 


Three Ocean-Going Vessels with a Combined Gross Ton- 
nage of 22,065. Constructed in Japan.—Already completed 
and in operation at a total cost of 14.5. million pesos. 


National Development Company.—2.5 million pesos to 
partly finance four projects, namely, the rehabilitation of the 
Government Machine Shops at Engineer Islands, the rehabili- 
tation of the Malangas Coal Mines, and the construction of 
a nail plant and pulp mill. Malangas Coal, we hope, will 
play a very important role in the future industrial develop- 
ment of the Philippines. 


Narvacan Spinning Mills.—Already completed at a cost 
of Zz tl million pesos with a capacity of 10,000 lbs. a day 
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working three shifts. They are built with secondhand Japan- 
ese spinning mills, 


Mariveles Shipyard—Revised estimate 16 million pesos 
—50% completed—Expected to be completed December, 

1952. The most important feature of the project is the 
graving dock with capacity for boats of 7,000 tons. Attached 
to it are shops that could undertake heavy machinery con- 
struction, using many of the units of reparations equipment 
received as Interim Reparations from Japan. 


Large Scale Mechanized Farming in Mindanao.—13.2 
million pesos. Project fully organized April 1949. Cover- 
ing a rice project of 5,000 hectares in Mindanao (Ala Valley 
and Bukidnon), fully mechanized. 1950 crop was 65,937 
cavanes of palay at a cost of 9.18 pesos each. 1951 crop 
‘was 92,794 cavanes of palay at a cost of 9.35 pesos each. 


Ten Locomotives for the Manila Railroad Co.—1.98 


million pesos. These were purchased from Japan, 


Irrigation Projects.—11 million pesos—These projects 


are the result of a series of studies and surveys, approved 
by the National Economic Council, and they have been 
gradually and slowly pushed through since 1949. 


The Rehabilitation Finance Corporation.—This govern- 


ment financial institution has been instrumental, by means 


of long term loans, in pushing through our economic develop- 
ment. Outstanding loans granted by this government in- 
strumentality to the different sectors, are as follows: 


(In pesos) 
For Agriculture— 
To Utilities— 


Programmes for the Future 


We must continue our ‘industrialization programme at 
a higher tempo especially in the sector of basic industries. 


Because these basic industries require a big amount of. 


capital, the Government will have to initiate most of them 
in the immediate future. The Industrial Technical Com- 
mittee of the Office of the Economic Coordination has studied 
a two-year basic industrial development plan to be under- 


taken by government corporations, to consist of the follow- 
ing: | 


Projects 


Estimated Investment 

(In pesos) 

Iron smelting and steal 
Copper smelting and refinery 
Malangas coal development 
Rayon plant processing sugar cane Bagasse ...... me 
Wallboard plant using coconut husks ......... ges ME 
Miscellaneous heavy & light chemicals ............ ee 


It is estimated that these projects will contribute a 
gross national production of 59.4 million pesos annually. 
This will be the new added direct wealth that the country 


will realize evéry year, without considering the favourable 


chain reaction that they will generate. They also have in 
common the fact that they will be using our natural re- 


sources and local raw materials and not imported raw 
materials. 


and copra. 


‘or Indonesian copra. 
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‘The emphasis of our economic sighiilantton should he 
to increase our national production for local consumption 
rather than for exports, utilizing as much as possible our 
natural resources and raw materials. As of June, 1951, 
the price index of Philippine exports increased by only 
89%, while the price index of commodities that we had to 
import increased by 133%, both compared to 1937 prices. 
It will be noted that the increase in price of Philippine 
imports is nearly double the price of domestic exports and 
that our local market is more profitable than our export 
market. Moreover, the competitive position of the Philip- 
pines in the world markets is not favourable, due to the 
following combination of factors: | 


Being an underdeveloped country, we have a Minimum 
wage law even for agriculture, and our people educated in 
the American way of life, refuse to work as hard as their 
neighbours in East Asia, and yet cannot count: with the — 
labour-saving devices and do not have the benefit of the 
low cost of power prevailing in the United States. In other 
words, we do not have the efficiency of the American pro- 
ducer—nor are we prepared to compete in hard labour with 
our neighbours. Thus, we can neither compete in America 
nor with Americans nor can we compete in East Asia, nor 
with our co-Asians. Add to this the fact that our currency 
is pegged to the dollar at a very artificial high rate of two 
pesos for one dollar and we can see how difficult it is for the 
Filipino exporter to attempt to compete in America and in > 
the world markets. It is true that the Philippines, being a 
tropical country, has a natural advantage over the United 
States in the production of a few agricultural products, 
but this, I believe, is limited to the production of abaca 
But even copra from which coconut oil is 
derived is being subjected in the United States to the strong. 
competition of such products as other vegetable oils and 
detergents. Natural rubber, not a major crop in the Philip- 
pines, is being replaced by artificial rubber which in several 
respects is of better quality. The cost of production of 
sugar cane in many districts in the Philippines. is higher 
than in Hawaii and Louisiana. Again the cost of produc- 
tion of rice in the Philippines is higher than in the mechanized 
rice farms of the United States. Thus, with farm mechani- 
zation and more scientific farming and the discovery of 
new products and substitutes, the natural advantage which 
tropical countries had in the production of. tropical pro- 
ducts has been greatly limited. And needless to say, be- 
cause of the factors already enumerated and our high cost 
of living, Philippine copra does not compete with Ceylon | 
And if we can export Philippine sugar 
to Japan, it is because Indonesia’s sugar industry is tem- 
porarily out of commission, 


Thus, the future of Philippine economic 


velopment 
does not lie in the export market, but rather in the 


ocal mar- 


ket which could be many times expanded by increasing the 


standard of living of the people. Our local market is not 
a small one, considering our population of 20 million people. 


Today, we are no longer envisioning a half-hearted 
industrial development, made up mostly of light industries. 


Our industrial development must be based on the full ex- 


ploitation of our iron, manganese, chrome, coal and other. 
mineral resources coupled with cheap hydro-electric power, 
for we realize that we must have in the Philippines the major 
basic and chemical industries. Anything less would not do 
justice to the programme of total economic mobilization 
launched by our President, and the great natural resources 


that we have been endowed with by Providence. 


Dr, Roland R, Renne, Chief of the ECA Philippine 
Mission, in a study entitled ‘A Master Plan for Industrializing 
the Philippines’ states that— 


es 
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.... the country is reasonably well off with regard to 
(1) potential sources of power, (2) iron, (3) copper, 
(4) manganese and chrome, (5) acids and bases, (6) 


sulphur and (7) non-metallic minerals. It is obvious: 


also that the country is deficient in many, many im- 
portant metals and minerals that are essential for the 
development of a balanced heavy industry economy. 
This being so, it would seem, at this stage at least, 
that the country should proceed along a pattern that 
takes advantage of what at present is known to be 
available in substantial to large amounts. In other 
words, development should proceed along a path of 
limited industrialization, exploiting the surplus mineral 
potentialities, the lumber potentialities, and the com- 
mercial crop potentialities in agriculture. 


He, however, admits that— 


Some of the specialized fields for intense development 
in the Philippines could be: Hydro-electric and coal- 
steam power, the essential basis for industry; iron and 
steel, limited to a few specialized lines at least, in the 
beginning; cement manufacture, for local needs, and 
also for export; nitrogen and cyanamide fertilizer 
manufacture, for local needs, as well as for export; 
processing of forestry products especially for export; 
and manufacture of non-metallic mineral products, in- 
cluding ceramics (dishware, tiles of all kinds, etc.) and 
stone products, 


We are also advised that— 


In the initial master programme, possibly a ten-year 
programme. no project should be tolerated which does 
not have for its primary purpose the use of indigenous 
raw materials, or that does not involve the mechaniza- 
tion and improved production and refinement of these 
raw materials. 


Much as this last suggestion could be accepted as a 
general policy, it should, however, give way to possible 


‘deviations as in the following cases: 


Even though crude oil will have to be imported by the 
Caltex people for their oil refinery soon to be constructed 
in Batangas, the country will save in foreign exchange 
about 70% of the value of the finished products that would 


- otherwise be imported and thus the project is very meri- 


torious. 


Again, several jute weaving plants are already in 
operation, and more are being contemplated in the near 
future. While our kenaf production is in the stage of 
development, we will have to continue importing jute from 
Pakistan, saving about 50% in dollar exchange by import- 
ing the raw material rather than the finished product. It 
will be easier to encourage the production of kenaf if our 
planters are assured a local market rather than if they have 
only to depend on the uncertainties of the world markets. 


The Problem of Financing 


The primary problem in this vast effort of total econo- 
mic mobilization is that of financing. Some of it can be 
raised by additional taxation and some by a system of 
compulsory savings. Some of us believe that taxes could 
be imposed on agricultural commodities that would be ab- 
sorbed by the middlemen. Perhaps a special tax can be 
imposed upon certain specific crops especially earmarked 
for the further development of those particular crops. 
Perhaps the experiment initiated by the chartering of the 
Philippine Sugar Institute (PHILSUGIN) which is financed 


_ by a special tax imposed upon the sugar industry, can be 


repeated for the promotion of the rice and corn industries, 
our coconut industry, our abaca industry, and our tobacco 
industry. A substantial portion of our financial problem 
might be cleared up with the help that we are at present 
receiving from the United States through ECA. But we 
know now that the rate of assistance that the United States 
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is willing to grant us is not sufficiently ample and effective 
to answer for all of our pressing needs. 


But, by and large, our Government and people will not 
be in a position to solve the financing problem effectively 
without using our national credit and accepting deficit spend- 
ing as a major factor to bring about our economic develop- 
ment. This we have already undertaken with the 200 
million pesos bond issue authorized in the charter of the 
Central Bank, thanks to which a good beginning has been 
accomplished in President Quirino’s programme for total 
economic mobilization. 


We will have to adjust our economic thinking to that of 
the ‘new economics’ of Lord Keynes. The principles of the 
new economics have been tested and found valid in the 
most expensive of laboratories—the last war. For in the 
last war, we saw the Government of the United States 
sinking more than four hundred billion dollars worth of 
commodities and human labour in the world’s battlefields, 
on land, water and air, only to find herself after the war 
enjoying the greatest prosperity and the greatest general 
well-being in her whole history. Now, then, if expenditures 
by the Government of the United States had such a stimulat- 
ing good effect, even if these expenditures had all gone to 
waste, how much more stimulating to the general well- 


being would be a bold programme of productive govern- 
ment expenditures! 


Selective Free Trade with the United States 


And now two years since the beginning of the second 
period provided in the Trade Agreement with the United 
States which is scheduled to start the liquidation period of 
our export industries to the United States, our Government 
will have to obtain either revision of the Trade Agreement, 
or find itself faced with greater economic difficulties. And 
it is now a matter of serious concern to our Government 
that the rehabilitation of our export industries fostered by 
the Trade Agreement will probably reach, in 1954, the 
maximum quotas allowed in the said agreement, coinciden- 
tally at a time when the United States tariff duties and 
declining free quotas will begin to apply on our exports 
to the United States. 


American economists and statesmen have admitted the 
need of providing for a transition period prior to the total 
abrogation of free trade between the Philippines and the 
United States. The Independence Act of 1933, as well as 
the Trade Agreement of 1946 between our two countries has 
tried to solve the problem by providing a transition made up 
of two periods, one of total free trade, thus continuing our 
previous free trade colonial economy of more than 30 years 
before the war, to be followed by another period of diminish- 
ing preferences, both ways, which is a period of slow 
strangulation for industries dependent on free trade. We 
need ample time to increase our production and create a 
more diversified economy not only to replace the industries 
that will be destroyed with the termination of free trade 
but also to increase our standard of living. In the Philip- 
pines, it is now generally realized by our leaders in the 
Government and in industry that the proper solution is to 
provide a period of selective free trade, both ways, as a 
transition to the cessation of total free trade. By selective 
free trade, we mean free trade limited to a few categories 
of commodities, both ways. With selective free trade, the 
Philippines and the United States would be able to maintain 
for the balance of the transition period of 20 years, their 


present volume of trade, with this difference. While the 


Philippines will be exporting practically the same kinds of 
commodities as at present, which are dependent on free 
trade, the categories of United States exports to the Philip- 
pines would change from consumption goods to capital goods. 
Thus selective free trade would achieve two good purposes— 
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it would maintain valuable existing trade, and it would 


allow the Philippines to change her economy from a colonial * * * * KKKKKKK * 


to a more diversified economy, 


It is hoped that in the revision of this present trade 
agreement, the United States will realize that the Philippines 
needs her help in trade and privileges, at a time when she 
is not herself in a position to give full reciprocity. As very 
well stated by Prof. Harris of Harvard University: 


Americans will have to learn that the balance of pay- 
ments will not be in equilibrium until this country 
accepts a weakening of her competitive position vis-a- 
vis the rest of the world and, therefore, a rise in the 
level of imports relative to exports. 


Fly 


for air travel at its finest 


Even as England in 1840, then the leading industrial 
country, stimulated prosperity throughout the world by unila- 
terally allowing free imports, without demanding from other 
countries less developed at that time, like the United States, 
France, and Germany, to reduce their tariffs, today the 
United States, the leading industrial country, would do well 
to lower its duties substantially and even to have free import 
trade without demanding reciprocal concessions from the 
rest of the world. It seems to me that the economic pro- 
blems of the world will not be solved with a universal appli- 
cation of the formula of free trade but with the application 
of a formula of diminishing protection for the industries of 
a country in inverse proportion to her economic develop- 
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Our accomplishments so far are indeed not in line with 
the magnitude of the problem facing the Philippines in 
developing a more abundant economy. The need to solve 
social difficulties deeply rooted in our past, to reduce un- 
employment and to increase our standard of living should 
alert us to the need for firm decisions to carry out a bold 
programme of social change and economic progress. 


We need an agency at cabinet level to exercise cen- 
tralized direction and control over the country’s economic 
forces, an Economic Mobilization Board that will plan and 
implement the slogan of our President for total economic 
mobilization, say, a five-year programme synchronized with 
MSA assistance, Japanese reparations, if any, and import 
controls, coordinating public participation with private initia- 
tive, agricultural progress with industrial progress, higher 
wages and social reforms with increased production. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann 


(Les Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Paper | 
During the past 15 years common stocks of American 


paper factories as a group have substantially and persistently 


out-performed the general market. During this period two 
noteworthy advances in share quotations have been recorded 
in connection with paper, namely between 1942 and 1946, 
and the second from mid-1949 to mid-1951. These impres- 
sive advances were due to growth in sales and profits by 
most of the paper manufacturers. But it should be con- 
sidered that the paper industry very much depends on the 
general business activity and that it therefore is highly 
cyclical in character. While it is not advisable to make new 
purchases of paper shares at present, it is deemed expedient 


Average Earnings 


1935 1941 1947 
nee 1939 1945 1951 
Crown Zellerbach ........ 0.69 1.16 3.58 
0.94 1.21 3.93 
Gaviord. Container... 0.55 0.54 3.12 
International Paper ...i.csececccs:s 0.02 1.15 6.41 
Lily-Tulip Cup ........ extes Peeves 1.18 1.93 5.42 
Marathon Corp. ........ 0.26 0.69 2.23 
National Container ....:........... 0.21 0.43 2.57 
Sutherland Paper ..... 1.21 1.29 3.11 
Bae PAG Prospectus Available 


to keep in portfolio the better grade stocks for long-term 
growth. 


During the second world war, when many materials 
were scarce, paper was used as_ substitute. These in- 
voluntary experiments proved so successful, that such new 
markets have not only been retained, but added to. In 


' combination with technological advances paper became firm- 


ly entrenched as a prime material for containers and 
packages formerly employing wood, cloth and glass. This 
refers particularly to cement, grains, sugar, milk, certain 
liquids, fertilizers. Apart from such nation-wide use, paper 
products showed rapidly increasing consumption for packag- 
ing and for shipping cartons, as well as for insulating, 
especially in the building line. Due to extensive research 
enormous quantities of paper finds now constant and grow- 
ing use for tissues, containers, towels, etc. Particular 
growth can be witnessed in connection with Kraft paper 
and paper board. It is reliably estimated that per capita 
consumption of paper in this country has, during the past 
10 years, risen to the extent of 65%. 

The larger section of America’s paper industry is now 
located in the south, close to adequate timber supplies, and 
favored by cheaper labor than is available in the North, 
where formerly most of the paper mills were domiciled. 
The manufacture of Kraft paper in the past 15 years is 
new industry insofar as modern plants and processes are 
concerned. Immediately upon the outbreak of the Korean 
war in June of 1950, and lasting for fully a year, the 
American paper and board industry cxperienced an increase 
in demand which outstripped production facilities. Output 
in 1950 reached nearly 25 million tons; production figures 
for 1951 aggregated 26 million tons; the output of paper 
and board in the United States declined slightly to 24 mil- 


Kon tons in 1952. Conditions generally are still very good 
now, in May of 19583. 


Some of the larger companies (as International Paper 
Co. and St. Regis Paper Co.) believe to have discovered 
potentialities for oil on their wooded properties, while Gay- 
lord Container has had oil interests for some time. Amongst 
the leading American paper mills one finds such names as 


Crown Zellerbach, International Paper, Kimberly-Clark and 
Union Bag & Paper. 


The wellknown New York Stock Exchange member, 
Hemphill Noyes & Co. adds to its recent lengthy review 
of the American paper industry statistical data pertaining 


to the 16 leading American paper companies. These details 
are hereby reproduced: 


Price 
x 
Earnings Ind. Recent 1952 Approx. 

1951 1952 Div. Price Earns. Yield 

$4.30 $4.50 $1.50 291/ 6.6 5.1% 
5.91 5.01 2.75 4144 8.2 6.7 
3.88 3.50 1.60 31 8.9 5.2 
3.56 3.02 1.60 37 12.3 4.3 
3.39 3.01 ae 27% 9.1 5.5 
6.28 5.75 3.00 50 8.6 6.0 
5.29 4.00 2.40 42 10.5 5.7 
6.72 5.96 2.50 6614 3.8 
3.29 2.28 1.20 21% 9.2 5.6 
5.16 4.97 1.60 2634 5.4 6.0 
3.09 1.27 0.60 10 8.6 6.0 
3.11 2.82 1.00 2234 9.8 4.4 

2.40 57 
2.95 2.74 1.50 26 9.5 5.8 
3.50 461% 1.9 
10.80 9.89 4.00 73 7.4 5.5 


The Cinema 


Promoted by desperate tears that the cinema industry 
might be swallowed up by TV, producers of cinema pictures 
are straining every nerve to hold on to their tow-line. As 
an initial result we have witnessed the birth of Cinescope, 
of the three-dimensional film, etc. The engineer of the 
Bing Crosby Enterprises now appears on the scene, claiming 
that in another eight months he expects to inaugurate a 
technique for making motion pictures and color TV produc- 
tions without films. In his revolutionary system a special 
magnetized plastic tape will displace all films in the cameras 
for recording both pictures and sound. 

The video tape recorder, or VTR, promises to cut 
down the. cost of making film productions to a large extent, 
i.e. by two-thirds. The magnetic tape device makes the 
method almost electronic. It should be remembered that 
the tape may be erased and re-used almost indefinitely. 
Because of the ease of correction and other savings in time 
an entire production can often be recorded in a single day’s 
shooting time. No developing of films is necessary. For 
TV the new tape system provides an immediate picture in- 
stead of half a dozen operations which nowdays have to 
be performed. 


The tape itself is a half inch strip of plastic, about 
one-thousandth of an inch thick. On it is a layer of cement, 
in which are embedded a myriad particles of iron oxide 
(common- iron rust) about one-millionth of an inch long. 
Sound is transformed by the microphone and vacuum tubes 
into electrical impulses. The tape is run past the poles of 
a magnet. This imparts to successive clusters of iron oxide 
particles the fluctuating pattern of magnetism created by 
the original sound. To re-create the sound, the process is 
reversed. 
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The new process was described by the engineer of 
Bing Crosby Enterprises, John T. Mullen, at a meeting 
of the National Association of Radio and TV Broadcasters 
Conference, held in Los Angeles, and was reported in more 
details by William S. Barton in the columns of the Los 


Angeles Times. 


Items of General Interest 


In the course of 1953 the Federal Government col- 
lected altogether $68,500,000,000 in taxes, as per state- 
ment from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This is nearly 
$12,500,000,000 more than the total Federal taxation in 
the previous calendar year. The largest increases were in 
the income from corporations, excess profit taxes and in- 
dividual income taxation. 


According to FBI publications some of America’s crime 


statistics for 1952, as they relate to the principal cities, 
were as follows: Murder and manslaughter: New York 
306; Chicago 289; Houston 134; Detroit 109; Atlanta 102; 
St. Louis 101, Baltimore 91 and Los Angeles 81. Aggra- 
vated assault: New York 8,042; Washington 4,592; Chicago 
4,283; Los Angeles 3,620. Robbery: New York 8,757; 


Chicago 6,281; Los Angeles 3,620. Burglary: New York 
45,591; Chicago 13,498; Los Angeles 11,259. Automobile 
thefts: New York 11,496; Chicago 8,195; Los Angeles 
6,241. 


Oil companies continue doing well, as may be seen 


from results attained for the first three months of 1953: 


Standard Oil Co. of N. Jersey 
Continental Oil Co. 
Texas Co. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Union Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil of California 


Sunray Oil Co. 
Lion Ojl Co. 
Ohio Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 


Richfield Oil Corporation 
Sinelair Oil Corporation 
Amerada Petroleum Corpor. 


United States Steel Corporation reports net revenues 
for the first quarter of 1953 of $49,376,000, or $1.65 a 
common share. This compares with $48,126,000, or $1.48 
a share in the first quarter of 1952. <A dividend of 75 
cents a share is again recommended, payable June 10. 


General Motors, during the first quarter of the current 
year, sold cars and trucks for $2,546,854,000, an all-time 
record for dollar volume. Net income for the period was 
$151,262,000 ($1.70 a common. share), compared with 
$127,023,000 ($1.42 a share) in the first quarter last year. 
The corporation and its foreign branches sold a total of 
957,059 cars, trucks and coaches during the first quarter 
of 1952 against 615,148 in the same quarter a year earlier. 
A total of $346,000,000 (more than double the net income) 
was provided for U.S. and foreign income taxes and excess 
profit taxes for the three months, to which has to be added 
local and State taxes, bringing the total up to $395,000,000 
for the first quarter of 1953. 


America’s No. 2 and No. 3 steel producers announce 


the following results for the first three months of this 
year :— 


First quarter 1953 First quarter 1952 
Bethlehem Steel Corpor. .... $30,961,000 $3.06 $18,926,000 $1.80 
Republic Steel Corpor. ...... 13,779,000 2.26 11,760,000 1.92 


My forecasts that the net results for the first half of 
1953 would, in the majority of corporation net revenues, 
exceed last year’s profits, are being borne out by facts. 
Radio Corporation of America announces that sales for 
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the first 3 months of this year topped any first quarter in 
the company’s history. Turnover amounted to $208,007,000, 
as compared with $163,861,000, the turnover for the March 
quarter of 1952. Net income for the first three months of 
the current year was $8,505,000, equal to 61 cents per 
common share, compared with $6,288,000 (or 45 cents a 
share) for the identical first quarter of 1952. 


First quarter results of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
also are sharply higher, namely $3,500,000 or $1.39 a share, 
compared with $1,057,000, or 46 cents a share for the cor- 
responding period of 1952. It is expected that business 
volume will reach 750 million dollars in 1953, against $438,- 
112,000 for the year 1952. In this connection it is esti- 
mated that profits for the current year will approximate 
$14 million against $9,058,000 for 1952. The company 
declared a quarterly dividend of 37% cents. 

In the event of a defense cut-back aircrafts and elec- 
tronics are least likely to suffer because of continuous 
technological developments. The decline in the stock mar- 
ket has been halted in the first week of May, when re- 
coveries were witnessed. Public works, in case of need, 
may be used as a brake in the business decline. Market 
values of stocks now are approximately 6 times savings, 
as compared to 16 times savings in the 1935/39 period. 

Housing shortages in this country are pretty well 
‘iquidated. Yet, new residences will go up, already because 
the standard of living has considerably increased. As there 


Socony Vacuum Oil Corp. 


1958 Per share 3 m/s 1952 Per share 
$126,000,000 $2.08 $132,600,000 $2.18 
10,034,000 1.03 9,3£6,000 0.96 
42,682,000 1.55 42,£&15,000 1.56 
16,228,000 4.17 17,115,000 4.40 
35,629,000 1.51 35,320,000 1.50 
17,756,000 1.22 19,772,000 1.37 
1,916,000 1.45 1,913,000 1.45 
7,885,000 1.45 6,700,000 1.23 
42,016,000 1.47 41,791,000 1.46 
44,000,000 1.26 41,000,000 
6,130,000 0.55 5,624,000 0.52 
2,840,000 0.92 3,329,000 1.25 
10,436,000 1.59 - 10,029,000 ‘1.53 
28,050,000 1.838 31,286,000 2.04 
5,064,000 0.99 4,109,000 0.80 
6,648 ,000 1.66 5,689,000 1.42 
16,668,000 1.36 20,970,000 171i 
4,347,000 ivan. 4,261,000 1.35 


exists large projects of road building, it seems logical that 
cement stocks will be a good investment line. 


The output of motor cars and trucks is the highest in 
26 months. Car production is 55% above a year ago, while 
truck output is up 18%. New orders for machine tools are © 
very satisfactory, and shipments are at the highest rate 
since 1942. Another favorable sign is sales of life insurance. 
In March these were 34% above March 1952. Large inflow 
of premia is swelling investable funds. On the other hand, . 
shipbuilding activity in the United States now is the lowest 
in two years. Zine inventories are nearly four times 
what they were a year ago. ! 


Chrysler Motors had record sales in the first quarter of 
this year, namely $924,257,000 with a net income of $24,429,- 
000, equal to $2.81 a share. Net results for the first three 
months of 1952 amounted to $18,794,000, or $2.16 a share. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 was declared, payable the 
coming June 10. 

Motor car accidents in 1952 resulted in 37,600 deaths 
and 2,090,000 injuries; this constitutes a record for the 
United States. 609,410 casualties came from _ speeding 
(principal cause of accidents), 274,080 cases were accidents 
to pedestrians. As many as 415,720 drivers under 25 years 
of age were in serious accidents. Young drivers were in- 
volved in almost 25 percent. of 1952’s fatal accidents. 90% 


of America’s accidents are to be ascribed to male drivers, 
and 10 percent. to women. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


Reports around the end of March of North Korean 


and Red China approval of the United Nations proposal. 


on sick and wounded prisoner exchange and the proposal 
of peace talk resumption gave a severe shock to the stock 
and commodity market, and both markets showed sharp 


drops. The prisoner exchange issue may be viewed as a. 


prerequisite to the opening of peace talks, but it would 
be difficult to predict whether the peace talks will be re- 


- sumed and whether in the event they are resumed they — 


will attain their objective. Even supposing that the Korean 
problem was solved, it would still be hazardous to predict 
that this would put an end to the global cold war. 


Despite a cautious undertone, the stock market had 
shown brisk activity from the opening of the new year, with 
the average quotation of stocks listed on the Tokyo ‘Stock 
Exchange reaching the high of Y474 on February 4. The 
news of Stalin’s death on March 4 broke this rising trend, 
and although signs appeared of recovery, they were quickly 
dispelled by the dissolution of the House of Representatives 
on March 14. Report of the Korean armistice proposal hit 
the market in the midst of this unstable trend, and quota- 
tions dropped sharply to an average of Y295 on April 1. 
Commodity market prices also registered sharp drops at the 
end of the month, with cotton yarn (20s, single) dropping 


from Y84,000 per bale at the end of February to Y74,000 


at the end of March and below the Y70,000 per bale level 
on April 2. Both stocks and commodities, however, steadied 


one or two days later, and the market trend showed a 
slight reversal. 


‘The increasing deterioration of the stock and com- 
modity markets may be attributed to fear of a probable 
decline in special’ procurements flowing from Korean war 
sources and to apprehension regarding the effects on in- 
dustry, particularly the heavy industry, of diminishing arma- 
ment. requirements throughout the world. No optimism, 
however, can be entertained with regard to the future of 
the cold war, and accordingly the necessity will continue 
for organized effort on a world-wide basis to meet this 
situation. Even in the event that the trend toward peace 
becomes definitely established, Japan will play a large 
part in contributing to Korean recovery and to the economic 
development of South-east Asia, and efforts will be pushed 
forward in the interests of renewing normal world trade. 
It is also anticipated that since Japan’s sovereignty has be- 
come an established fact, efforts to round out sufficient de- 


fence measures will continue to be made as far as national 
conditions permit, 


_ Preparations are being gradually made to meet new 
special procurements in the form of U.S. aid for Japan’s 
defence program. Besides the special procurements flowing 
from U.S. forces stationed in Japan, it is very likely that 
Japan will supplement the armament production of the 
Republic of Korea, Nationalist China, and the countries of 
South Asia. The need of a long-term armament production 


plan, including the domestic defense program, will therefore 
continue to exist. 


From a long-range Joint of view, the establishment of 
equilibrium in Japan’s normal international balance can 


be achieved, not through special procurements but only 


through the ‘development of foreign trade, with emphasis on 
economic cooperation with the countries of South-east Asia. 
To this end, it will be necessary for Japan to contribute 
to the welfare of these countries through the export of 
such technical assistance and commodities as will satisfy 
the varying needs of the respective countries. As a pre- 
liminary condition, however, it is imperative that an early 
solution be made of the reparations problem and peace 


treaty ratification; and the government, accordingly, is 


directing its efforts toward this end. 


From the low of $18,000,000 for October of last year, 
the amount of special procurement contracts awarded rose 
to $93,000,000 for the period March 1—March 29 of this 


year, a record high for a one-month figure. 


As anticipated, exports continued to lag with an average 
of $83,200,000 for January-February of this year. Although 
exports certified by banks for March showed $103.0 million 
or a slight increase over the figure of $84.9 million for 
February, they were still far below the level obtaining up 
to last May. However, the expression at the Anglo-Japanese 
talks of British intention to slightly loosen import restric- 
tions and the Pritish recommendation of the same action to 
other countries of the British Commonwealth have made 
the outlook somewhat brighter for Japan’s export trade; 
and the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation 
between Japan and the United States signed on April 2 
will serve as an advantageous example for similar agree- 
ments with Britain and other nations. No rapid recovery 
in the bulk of Japan’s export trade can, however, be expected 
within the immediately following months. | 


Studying the recent foreign trade situation from the 
standpoint of the foreign exchange balance, receipts from 
export bills for January-February of this year showed a 
monthly average of $88,700,000, or a 27.3% decrease from 
the monthly average of $122,000,000 for the top six-month 
period of the previous year. This drop was due to decrease 
in sterling account (39.8% decrease) and open account 
(26.1% decrease), while dollar account showed an increase 
of 41.2%. Payments on import bills registered a monthly | 
average of $159,800,000 for January-February of this year, 
or a 16.5% increase over the monthly average of $137,200,009 
for the first six-month period of the previous year. This 


-yise was due to increases in sterling account (35.4% in- 
erease) and open account (80.8%), while dollar account 


showed a decrease of 8.2%. As a result, foreign exchange 
holdings dropped from $1,161,000,000 as of end of June 
of last year to $940,000,000 as of end of February of this 
year, a drop of $221,000,000 (sterling account $199,000,000 
= £171,200,000 decrease; open account $42, 000,000 decrease; 
dollar account $20,000,000 increase). | 


The February production index for mining and manu- 
factures both showed an increase over the preceding month, 
and the general index (1934—1936=100) accordingly rose 
from 131.6 (revised for the preceding month to 133.3 (pre- 
liminary), with the average for the January-February period 
registering a 4.8% rise over the level of the corresponding 
period for the previous year. 


Since October of last year, production, domestic demand 
and special procurements have all shown increases, with com- 
modity prices becoming generally stable from early Decem- 
ber except for a sudden drop at the end of March. In con- 
trast, export trade has evidenced a marked decline and the 
employment index also declined, both factors reflecting the 
business recession. According to a survey covering about 
30 firms made by the Research Section of the Nikko Securi- 
ties Company, the company profit rate has continued to drop 
each six-month period from the peak figure of the end of 
September 1951 settlement, with the settlement made at 
the end of March 1953 showing only 72.8% as against 92.8% 
for the preceding period (rate to capital). The average 
dividend rate also dropped from 22.03% for the preceding 
period to 21.74%. 


The problem of armament expansion or armament re- 
duction and the results of co-operation by the principal 
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powers toward promoting international trade will undoubted- 


ly have a great influence on the future of Japan’s economy, 


but there can be no change in the trend toward building 
up Japan’s defence power and the accompanying growth of 
her heavy industry. The problem is when the export situa- 
tion will change for the better. | 
Through the dissolution of the Diet, it will be a little 
more than a month before the new cabinet following the 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN 


According to customs house reports prepared by the 
Ministry of Finance, exports in February this year totalled 
$30,777 million ($85.5 million), and imports Y61,807 million 
($171.7 million), excess imports amounting to Y31,030 mil- 
lion ($86.2 million), 
month, exports showed an increase of 7.3%, whilst imports 
declined by 9.7%, the excess of imports registering a de- 
cline of Y8,028 million ($22.3 million). However, the ex- 
port figure was lower by 7.4% than the lowest level of the 
previous year (Y32,490 million or $90.3 million in Novem- 
ber), whilst the imports exceeded by 32.7% the lowest record 
of the previous year (Y46, 589 million or $129.4 million in 
January). 


Exports certified by banks, based on statistics compiled 
by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, totalled 
$84.9 million registering an increase of 3.9% compared 
with the previous month but remaining almost unchanged 
at the lowest level of the previous year recorded in Decem- 
ber ($84.5 million); the figure will be smaller than in the 
previous month ($80.8 million), if $4 million for an oil- 
tanker exported to Liberia is excluded. 


By settlement areas, exports to dollar areas continued 
to increase, amounting to $39.8 million, an increase of 17.4% 
compared with January; whilst sterling areas and _  open- 


account areas continued to decline, the former amounting, 


to $25.8 million (a 2.1% decline) and the latter $19.3 million 
(a 10:6% decline). By commodity groups, a marked ad- 
vance compared with the previous month was witnessed in 
animal and vegetable products ($1.9 million, an 81.6% in- 
crease), non-ferrous metal products ($4.1 million, a 67.0% 
increase) and machinery ($11.2 million, a 55.2% increase); 
paper products ($1.0 million, a 31.2% increase), non- 
metallic mineral products ($3.9 million, a 24.7% increase), 
and food and beverages ($8.7 million, a 7.1% increase) also 
showed an advance. Textiles and iron and steel products 


In comparison with the ‘previous 
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general elections will be able to act on economic eiteabee 


This blank period signifies a corresponding delay in the im- 


plementation of vital economic measures, and it is the urgent 
desire of the Japanese people that when. the political situa- 
tion regains its stability after the elections these vital econo- 
mic measures will be aggressively translated into action. 
This is desirable in the interest, not only of Japan’s economic 


development, but also of her contribution to world peace. 


TRADE 


which occupy an important position in the export trade 


showed a decline, the former amounting to $27.9 _ million 
or 32.8% of the total value (a decline of 11.1%) and the 
latter to $15.3 million or 18.0% of the total (a decline of 
5.1%); chemicals and oil and fats ($3.7 million, a decline 


of 20.4%) and wood products ($2.1 million, a "decline of 


2.8%) also registered a decline. 


| The declining tendency in exports and gradual increase 
of imports, which became apparent from the latter part of 
the previous year, has not yet been corrected. As indicated 
in the following foreign exchange statistics, this tendency 
is most pronounced in trade with sterling areas and partly 
in open-account trade. Trade in dollar account reveals a 
gradual increase of exports and a stagnant development of 


imports. The decline in exports to non-dollar areas has 


been brought about by import restrictions adopted in British 


Commonwealth countries, especially after March and April | 


last. year, and the relative decline of commodity prices in 
these areas. This price movement. can be regarded as a 
factor for the gradual increase of imports, a situation quite 


different from that prevailing during the period from the 
‘latter part of 1951 to the beginning of the previous year 


when exports to non-dollar areas showed a sharp increase 
resulting in excess holdings of sterling and the accumulation 
of open-account balances, whilst ingore showed no parallel 
advance. 


It would be incorrect to attribute the fluctuation te : 


exports solely to changes in prices of Japanese goods based 
on the actual sterling rate; but, fundamentally, the decrease 
in exports is due to the fragility of the Japanese economy 
which has difficulty to adapt itself to the structural changes 
in the world economy. Textile goods, in particular cotton 
goods, which in the past were the mainstay of Japanese 
exports in international markets have gradually lost their 
advantageous position, and the production of the heavy and 


Exports and Imports by Settlement Currencies 


Receipts of export bills 


Total Pound 

sterling 

64.4 18.8 
1950 (Monthly av.) ( (100) (29) 
59.5 38.6 

108.1 46.9 
1951 ( ) (100) (48) 
100.0 | 100.0 

122.0 64.2 

1952 Jan.-June (Monthly av.) ( (100) (53) 
112.9 136.9 

92.8 35.2 

July-Dec. ( ) (100) (38) 
85.8 75.1 

BA 

1953 Jan.-Feb. ( ( (100) (29) 
. 81.8 55.1 


Note: Figures in bracket indicate percentages of each currency; bold figures represent index based on the average for 1951.” 


Source: Foreign Exchange eee compiled by the Bank of Japan. 


(in $ million) 


Payment of import bills 
Open Dollar Total Pound - Open Dollar 
‘account sterling aecount 
15.2. 30.4 58.8 16.7 18.4 28.7 
(24) (47) (100) (31) (25) (44) 
42.1 119.2 37.4 46.7 29.0 
36.1 25.2 143.8 35.8 26.4 81.6 
(33) (24) (100) (25) (18) (57) 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
27.6 80.1 137.2 41.2 24.7 
(22) (25) (100) (30) — (13) (157) 
76.5 118.1 95.4 115.0 67.1 96.0 
21.8 85.7 149.8 80.8 
(24) (38) (100) (32) 
(28) (48) (100) (350) (20) (48). 
56.6 166.8 111.0 155.9 121. 88. 1 
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chemical industries such as electric generators, industrial 
machines, rolling stocks, fertilizer, etc. have not yet been 
able to replace textile products. 
clearly indicated by the trade negotiations with Pakistan 
which have been brought to a standstill because Japan de- 
sires an increase in the exports of cotton fabrics whilst 
Pakistan insists on larger imports of machinery. 


It is needless to say that a change of industrial struc- 
ture to adapt the international economic situation will re- 
quire much time; therefore, during the transition period, 
the adoption of measures to effect prices and the conclusion 
of bilateral trade agreement based on the actual circum- 
stances will be necessary. Various measures which are now 
in operation such as low-interest and long-term special loan 
system of foreign exchange, the revision of selling and buy- 
ing rate of foreign exchange, low-interest loans of yen fund 
by the Bank of Japan with a collateral of fixed term ex- 
port bills, etc. can be pointed out as an example of the 
first point; preferential allotment of foreign exchange, the 
enlargement of export insurance and a pending problem of 


a favourable treatment as regards the taxation. must also. 


be considered in this respect. 


The conclusion of trade and payment agreements has 
shown marked progress toward the end of last year; agree- 
ment countries numbered 25 at the end of February this 
year; negotiations with the Middle and Near East countries 
and Jugoslavia are projected. 


As regards the renewal of trade and payment. agree- 
ments with sterling countries, conferences between the 
Japanese and British authorities have taken place repeatedly 
since the end of January this year. It is reported that 
Japan accepted the British proposal for the transfer of 
dollar settlement areas other than the United States, Canada 
and open-account countries to sterling areas so as to 
strengthen the circulation value of the pound sterling; at 
the same time, Japan desired moderation of import restric- 
tions in sterling areas to secure annual exports of £210 
million to these areas, emphasizing that if the proposal 


Exports and Imports settled by Pound Sterling 


The above relation is — 
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is not accepted, Japan will be forced to restrict greatly 
imports from these areas. The British authorities are re- 
ported to have sent the following official response dated 
March 17 to the Japanese government: (1) Japanese re- 
ceipts shall be £198 million including £168 million of 
exports to sterling areas, £11 million of exports to areas 
other than sterling areas with transferable account and 
£18 million of invisible trade receipts; £168 million of 
exports to sterling areas include £148 million of exports 
based on £74 million of actual imports from Japan during © 
July-December 1952 and £20 million through the modera- 
tion of import restrictions (£14-15 million for the British 
colonies, no moderation for the United Kingdom; no restric- 
tion for Singapore and Hongkong, except for exports to 
Communist China and re-exports to sterling areas). (2) 
Japanese payment shall be £232 million including £190 
million of imports from sterling areas, £21 million of im- 
ports from areas other than sterling areas with transferable 
account and £22 million of invisible trade payments. (3) 
Japanese holdings of pound sterling will decrease from 
£87 million at the end of 1952 to £52 million at the end 
of this year through excess payments of £35 million from 
Japan. 


The proposed £168 million of exports to sterling areas 
shows an increase of 13.5% compared with the figure calcu- 
lated on the basis of actual exports during the latter half 
of 1952 (receipts of export bills based on the foreign ex- 


change statistics), but a decline of 19.8% and 15.4% com- 


pared with £209.6 million in 1951 and £198.4 million of 
these in 1951 respectively (receipts of export bills). The 
moderation of import restrictions in sterling areas cannot 
be said to be large, but, in view of the actual restrictions 
on imports of the United Kingdom from other areas, in parti- 
cular West European countries, the proposed moderation of 
import restrictions may be said to tend toward the enlarge- 
ment of trade with Japan. If the trade in sterling account 
is carried on as expected, exports during the period from 
April to December will amount to £150 million with a 
monthly average of £17 million or almost double the pre- 
sent level (£27 million including transferable account). 


Note: 


Based on conditions prevailing in 1952. 


* 1950 and 1951 included in other countries. 
Source: Foreign Exchange Statistics compiled by the Bank of Japan. 


§ dollar open-account settlement in 19650. 


(in £ 1,000) 
1950 1951 1952 1952 (July-Dec.) 
Excess of Excess of Excess of Excess of 
Export Import exportor Export Import’ exportor Export Import exportor Export Import export or 
_ jmport * import * import * import * 
Total settlement in pound 
_ 90720 71,607 9,113 200,910 153,242 47,667 713,042 190,175 22,867 75,593 102,154 * 26,561 
Sterling areas .......... 78,995 68,451 10,542 198,401 150,348 48,053 209,633 171,496 38,137 74,054 90,311 * 16,257 
(REE leg Re CO Terria 7,710 23,121 * 15,411 30,998 50,293 * 19,385 13,020 47,280 * 34,259 2,638 25,641 * 23,002 
4,920 7,119 2,193 6,236 8,106 * 1,870 6,900 7,934 * 974 3,888 4,065 177 
2,327 82 2,244 6,111 5,608 6,672 682 5,990 3,206 414 2.792 
6,624 6,612 30,392 6,076 24,316 14,400 4,286 | 10,114 
I a eo 6,407 5,727 679 17,956 15,696 2,260 14,218 22,965 * 8,746 6,064 16,435 * 10,371 
-— 119 526 525 735 3 732 600 3 597 
86 86 2 2 162 162 105 105 
505 799 - 294 3114 $3135. 3,375 3,334 41 683 1,999 * 1,316 
OS ae ve ee 13,879 11,409 7,469 38,127 33,559 4,567 47,513 30,997 16,517 13,793 8,960 4,833 
Persian Gulf Sheikdoms an 161 3 595 652 * 57 946 2,563 1,617 423 985 * 562 
9,816 9,019 11,679. 2,190 9,498 6,296 4,435 1,861 2,822 2,190 631 
Southern Rhodesia ...... 9 5 4 736 13 722 297 4 292 15 4 11 
United Kingdom ........ 8,607 2,793 5,813 18,732 9,323 9,409 26,518 7,976 18,542 7,634 4,579 3,055 
a See 18,782 14,465 4,317 52,493 24,416 23,076 49,494 33,335 16,159 16,619 17,311 bl 691 
Other countries ......... 1,725 3,155 1,430 © 2,508 2,895 386 3,409 18,679 * 15,269 1,539 11,842 10,303 
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REPORTS FROM JAPAN: 


ELECTIONS FOR LOWER HOUSE 


The nation gained little on its political stability through 
the recent elections. With the call for clean elections and 
political stabilization ringing in their ears, 47 million Japan- 
ese voters, men and women, went to the "polls on April 19, 
to elect 466 representatives for the Lower House, which 
was dissolved on March 17, immediately after it had passed 
non-confidence motion against the Yoshida Cabinet. When the 
ballots were counted, the conservative force, Liberals and 
Progressives combined, lost 24 seats from what they occupied 
before, and the socialist force, including other minor radicals, 


picked up what was dropped by their opponents. They 
finished as follows:— 


Final Count Last Diet 

Yoshida Liberals 199 246 
Hatoyama Liberals _........... 35 
Rightist Socialists ............ 66 60 
Leftist Socialists .............. 72 56 
Labor-Farmer jeans 5 4 
Communists 1 0 
Parties 1 1 
Independent _..... 11 11 

466 466 


The Liberal party, though still the biggest, lost its 
majority. The party has been forced down by the split 
into two factions, the Yoshida and the Hatoyama camp. 
Their loss of seats in the Diet gave rise to some uneasy 
feeling which was generally disliked in financial and indus- 
trial circles. The Socialists gained on their last Diet force, 
while the Progressives suffered losses by running on the 
platform closer to that of the conservative Liberals, and 


also by their open bid for an early revision of the present 
Constitution. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Three different factors—improved electric power supply, 
active demand in the domestic market, and increased mili- 
tary procurements—combined their force with the renewed 
efforts of manufacturers before the closing of their books 
for the 1952 fiscal year, and raised the industrial production 
of Japan in March to the highest level ever attained since 
the end of the war. The general index for mining and 
manufacturing production hit 210 (100=1949), exceeding 
by 11.9 percent the previous postwar high of last Septem- 
ber. Broken down by the categories, the mining index hit 
154.9 and the manufacturing index 219, both establishing 
the new highs, taking the 1949 average as 100. 


As for the electric power supply, the thawing of snow 


in the mountainous districts made it possible for the hydrau- 
lic electric power plants densely located there to increase 
their output. Thanks to the increase by hydraulic energy, 
estimated to be 20 percent over the average of the past 
record, the electric power made available to various indus- 
tries rose 25 percent over February with 3,972 million KWH. 
As for coal the output registered the highest in the past 
eight years and the delivery. of foreign coal to the domestic 
market also marked a postwar high with 534,000 tons. 
Holding stockpiles of more than two million tons (1,439,000 
tons for March, 1952), the coalmining industry more than 


offset the shortage of fuel, which hit the nation during the 
coal strikes. 


Encouraged by an appreciable demand, petroleum pro- 
ducts turned out 14 per cent more than in February, and 
gasoline and kerosene renewed the previous highs in their 
production. In the iron/steel industry, a new blast furnace 


‘was put into operation in March, thanks to which pig iron 


output jumped above the previous high. Active demands 
instigated the production of special steel, malleable steel, 
and galvanized sheet iron during the same period. 


Rolling stock continued to meet an active demand aris- 
ing from the domestic market, and the manufacturers of 
bantam autos and motor-tricycles turned out more cars than 
in any preceding months, to catch up with this demand. 
Also in the machinery line, electric appliances, particularly 
fans, increased production. The output of sewing machines 
and precision tools increased, the former being due to the 
activated export and the latter to the sustained sales increase 
in the domestic market. Production was cut back for elec- 
tric bulbs which were somewhat in oversupply during the 
preceding months, but radio-receiving sets, telephone appa- 


ratus, and radio-receiving tubes were turned out practically 
same as in February. : 

In the textile line, the production of chemical fiber, 
rayon and spun rayon in particular, hit the highest, which 
was attributed to the active operation of the mills in an- 
ticipation of lean supply of natural fiber because of the 
recent decrease of the nation’s holding of. sterling. 


The production for the whole fiscal year exceeded the 
goal with a fractional but appreciable margin of 2.03 per- 
cent. Despite the drawn-out strikes in the utilities indus- 
tries during the intervening months, the production during 
the period from April, 1952, through March, 1953, amounted 
to 102.03 of the goal. The physical volume and percentage 


comparison with goals in the selected industrial lines are 
as follows: 


1952 F. y. 
Annual 
Unit Output %to Goal 

Electric Power Million KWH 44,244 107% 
Coal 1,000 tons — 43,740 89 ,, 
Pig Iron pe 3,525 90,, 
Steel Ingot 6805 . 
Ordinary Steel - 4,727 104,, 
Zine 70 103 ,, 
Electrolytic Copper 90 98 ,, 
Aluminum 41 95.,, 
Rolled Light-Metal 38 
Rolled Copper ‘ | 92 102,, 
Electric Wire 90,, 
Cement | 7,128 95. 
Sheet Glass 1,000 cases 5,676 104,, 
Caustic Soda 1,000 tons 291 71 
Soda Ash 228 
Sulphate of Ammonium és 1,846 95. 
Calcium Cyanamide 515 
Superphosphate of Lime ng 1,208 75... 
Carbide 601 104,, 
Sulphurie Acid 3,961 98 ,, 
Cotton Yarn Million Ibs, 761 108 ,, 
Spun Rayon Yarn gg 140 
Woollen Yarn 159... 186, 
Cotton Fabric Million sq. yds. 2,257 \ 112,, 
Rayon Fabric oe, ae. 500 106 

Pulp 1,000. tons 1,252 104 ,, 
Paper Million Ibs. 3,162 114 
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They require higher quality. 


_ will have to be raised. 
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WATCH & CLOCK EXPORT 


Watch: and clock production marked a new high after 
the war last year and is still doing well. But export de- 
clined throughout the year, showing yet no sign to rise again. 
Manufacturers and exporters, together with officials of the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry, are now trying 
to improve the present state. 


Main points under their deliberation in view of boosting 
the export are: (a) So far as watches (pocket and wrist) 


are concerned, most of the products were directed to the 


ever-increasing domestic demand, which seemingly  dis- 
couraged orders from abroad. Another reason of the export 


_ decline lies in the quality of the made-in-Japan watches, 


which could not well satisfy some of the overseas buyers. 
(b) Except for alarm clocks 
made in West Germany, Japanese products are not parti- 
eularly competing with any other watches or clocks, in price. 
(c) In order to meet the demand from overseas, quality 
(d) For the production of high 
grade watches and clocks in quantity, manufacturers have 
been doing their best to have equipment newly installed or 


THE VINYL CHLORIDE 


History 


Whereas the various tar by-products industries, which 
constitute the main elements of Japan’s organic chemical 


industry, had their foundations. laid soon after World War I 


and have by now become established as independent indus- 
tries producing dyestuffs, gun-powder and industrial chemi- 
eals, the development of the acetylene chemical’ industry 
eentering around the manufacture of polyvinyl chloride 
(abbreviated as PVC hereinafter) and vinylon lespanese 
synthetic fibre) has lagged far behind, 


The origin of Japan’s acetylene chemical industry dates 
back to 1928, when the Nippon Gosei Kagaku Kogyo K.K. 
began the synthetization of acetic acid (carbide>acetylene 
acetic acid) at its Ogaki plant. Almost about the same 
time the Nippon Chisso Hiryo K.K. undertook the industrial 


production of synthetic acetic acid at its Minamata plant. 
In 2982 the K.K. Koyeisha*succeeded in the’ synthetization 


of acetone and buthanol, which was followed in 1933 by 
the synthetization of methanol by Nippon Chisso Hiryo 
K.K. and Toyo Koatsu Kogyo K.K. However, with the excep- 
tion of some expoit of synthetic acetic acid to China, the 
domestic production of these synthetics was not sufficient 
to cover the total domestic requirements, the shortage being 
covered by imports. Generally speaking, there was no signi- 
ficant increase in both production and demand before the 
outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities in 1937. 


However, with the progress of the war and the stoppage 
of the import of products needed for use as materials for 


‘aircraft, insulating cover for electric wire: and cable and 


ingredients of paints, efforts were made “to achieve self- 
sufficiency in these products. Accordingly, increased pro- 


duction was demanded of such organic synthetics as buthanol, 
acetone, acetic acid and methanol, all of which were neces- 
‘sary as raw materials for the manufacture of these finished 


products. As their production lagged far behind the ac- 


-eelerated demand of the munitions industries, the Japanese 
-Government enacted in April 1940 the Organic Synthetics 


Industry Law with a view to promoting the manufacture 
of organic synthetics. The principal objective of this law 
was to expand the production of iso-octane from carbide 
~+buthano!l so as to achieve self-sufficiency.in high-grade 
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renovated ‘bot they are being hampered by the shortage of 
fund to finance their plans. 


Production and export in the last two years are: 


Production 
Category 1952 1951 Increase % 
Watches 1,218,000 pes 933,000 pes 30% 
Clocks 2,499,000 ,, 2,044,000 ,, 22% 
_ Peak production before the war: | 
- Watches 1,747,000 pes in 1940 
Clocks 2,050,000 pes in 1932 
ae Export Decrease % 
Watches 15,000 pes 31,000 pes 52% 
Clocks 229,000 ,, 347,000 ,, 34% 


Of all the exports, wall clocks occupied 64 percent, 
alarm clocks 13 percent, wrist watches 7 percent, and table 
clocks 7 percent in quantity, which were shipped to Thailand, 
Okinawa, India, Pakistan, Formosa, U.S.A., Singapore, and 
Hongkong. 


INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 


liquid fuel (chiefly fuel for aircraft propulsion), of which 
about 90% had been imported principally from the U.S.A. 
before the war. 


Under the circumstances, during the wartime practi- 
cally no attention could be given to the development of 
various other products of the acetylene organic chemical 
industry, with the exception of some attempt to produce 
synthetic rubber on a small] scale. In the case of PVC 
its production failed to go beyond the experimental pro- 
duction stage. The production of this synthetic was first 
started by Nippon Chisso Hiryo K.K. in 1941 and then by 
Dai Nippon Celluloid K.K. Though its production increased 
from 7 tons in 1941 to 45 tons in 1942, 77 tons in 1943 
and 126 tons in 1944, it fell sharply to 16 tons in 1945 owing 
to air-raid damage to manufacturing plants. 


For a time after the war’s end the acetylene organic 


_ chemical industry was at a loss as to what course it should 


take in view of the disappearance of the war demand for 
liquid fuel, but it was finally decided to make a new start 
in the field of synthetic resins and synthetic fibres on the 
basis of the basic researches conducted during the wartime. 
As a result, these new divisions replaced the solvent division 
which had theretofore constituted the main element of the 
acetylene organic chemical industry. 


However, in anticipation of a shortage of the supply 
of textiles in Japan for several years after the war’s end | 
and in view of the ready domestic availability of raw 
materials for the manufacture of synthetic fibres, the manu- 
facture of synthetic fibres (acetylene> vinyl! acetate> vinylon) 


was. undertaken. Although. at first the output of PVC 


amounted to only 0.5 ton in 1946, 5 tons in 1947, 3 tons 
in 1948 and 188 tons in 1949 because of its slow indus- 
trialization due to the difficulty. of obtaining supplies of 
chlorine and plasticizers:and to the unsolved technique of 
copolymerization, a full-scale industrialization took place 
after 1950 under the impetus of the phenomenal develop- 
ment of this industry in the United States and the steady 
recovery of the domestic electrolytic soda>chlorine industry 
and the carbide>acetylene industry. In April 1950 a 40- 
ton (per month) plant of the K.K. Tekkosha was completed, 
followed by a 100-ton plant of the Kanegafuchi Kagaku 
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Kogyo K.K., a 150-ton io. of the Mitsui eke, Kogyo 
K.K., a 50- ton plant of the Mitsubishi Kasei Kogyo K.K. 
(later detached and incorporated as Monsanto Kasei Kogyo 
K.K.) and an 80-ton plant of the Shin Nippon Chisso Hiryo 
K.K. in June 1951. Since the turn of this year a 250- 
ton plant of the Nippon Zeon K.K. has been completed, 
while active expansion of facilities has been undertaken 
by the above large makers. As a result, production sharply 
increased from 1,496 tons in 1950 to 4,185 tons in 1951 
(5,085 tons in the 1951 fiscal year). In the current year 
production so far has averaged 600 tons per month and 
if we take into account increased production during the 
rest of the year, the annual production in the current 
year is expected to reach 10,000 tons. 


Present Status 


The PVC industry of Japan depends upon the carbide 
industry for the supply of acetylene and on electrolytic 
soda industry for the supply of chlorine. 


| In the past the carbide industry has been engaged 
chiefly in the production of calcium cyanamide, and only 
about 10% of the carbide has been utilized for the manu- 
facture of organic synthetics. However, in view of the 
fact that the production. of calcium cyanamide is already 
sufficient to fill the total domestic requirements and since 
there is little future prospect of expanding its export, many 
of the manufacturers of this product are now entering the 
organic synthetics field. 


About one-half of the principal manufacturers of elec- 
trolytic soda have entered the PVC manufacturing busi- 
ness. Whereas in the prewar days manufacturers of elec- 
trolytic soda had difficulties in the disposition of chlorine 
arising as a by-product of the electrolysis of caustic soda, 
the demand for chlorine in the forms of hydrochloric acid, 
bleaching powder and liquid chlorine subsequently increased 
sharply for use in the manufacture of amino-acids, paper 
pulp and disinfectants. During the wartime the demand 


for chlorine for use in military disinfection increased so 


‘much that chlorine became rather more important than 
caustic soda as a product of electrolytic soda manufactur- 
ing. After the war’s end the electrolytic soda industry 
fell into a slump owing to the disappearance of military 
demand and to war damage to plants, but later recovered 
along with the rehabilitation of related industries. How- 
ever, the industry has been recently confronted with the 
need of rationalization in -view of the slack demand ‘for 
soda from the rayon and staple fibre industries and for 
chlorine also under the general recession that has set in 
since the middle part of 1951: Although in the meantime 
the manufacture of various chlorine products, including such 
new products as DDT and ‘BHC, has been undertaken, the 
demand for such products has. been. relatively limited. 
Accordingly, under the impetus of the rapid development 
of the PVC industry in America especially, some 20 Japan- 
ese manufacturers of electrolytic soda have entered this 
new field. However, as of June 30, 1952 only six com- 
panies had each a; monthly capacity of 150 tons or more, 
which is considered to be the minimum scale necessary 
for economical operation. Moreover, with the exception of 


the Nippon Zeon K.K. (35% of its: Stock is owned by: the B.F. * 


‘Goodrich Chemical Co. of U.S .A.) and -the Monsanto Kasei 
Kogyo K.K. (50%..of. its. stock is owned by the Mongato 
Chemical Co. of U.S.A.), both of which began the manu- 
facture of acetylene organic. chemicals by affiliation with 
the abovetAmerican companies, all of these PVC plants are 


operated more or less as a side business of the previously 


established chemical companies. .. For example, the K.K. 
Tekkosha operates a carbide division and a steel alloy divi- 
sion and has the advantage of self-supplying electricity, 
acetylene and chlorine, the three essential elements in the 
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manufacture of PVC. It may be said that the company — 
produces PVC as one of the products of the operations of 
an overall chemical plant. The Kanegafuchi Kagaku Kogyo 
K.K. also has as its main business activities the production 
of electrolytic soda and oils and fats products. The Shin 
Nippon Chisso Hiryo K.K., with an abundant supply of 
cheap electricity generated by its own plants, operates an 
all-round electro-chemical business, producing ammonium 


sulphate, carbide, and acetylene organic chemicals (besides 


PVC, it produces vinyl acetate used for the manufacture 
of vinylon, a synthetic fibre). The Nippon Carbide Kogyo 
K.K. and the Denki Kagaku Kokyo K.K. are good examples 
of producers of acetylene organic chemicals from carbide. 
The Mitsui Kagaku Kogyo K.K. is a large producer of dye- 
stuffs, but in view of the somewhat chronic slump of the. 
dyestuff business in this country, the company has recently 
undertaken the production of PVC from acetylene on the 


same scale as dyestuffs as a measure to counteract the 


slump in the dyestuff business. With the commencement in 
May 1952 of full-scale production by the Nippon Zeon K.K. 
and also active production by Monsanto Kasei Kogyo K.K., 
a stiff competition has risen among the large makers of 
PVC in this country. Whereas the production of PVC 
in fiscal 1951 amounted to 5,037 tons, the capacity as of 
June 30, 1952 stood at 13,750 tons. So if there is sufficient 
demand, it is now possible to produce 12,000 tons a year. 

There is, however, a big question with regard to the 
market for PVC. At present producers of films and sheets, 
electric wire, imitation leather, sundries, plastics and vinyli- 
dene chloride are the primary users of PVC. Most of the 
film and sheet producers have shifted to this line from the 
rubber processing industry. As of Dec. 31, 1951 their pro- 


cessing capacity, including calenders and presses converted 


from rubber processing, was 800 tons per month, or about 
10,000 tons a year. Thus their processing capacity. alone 
matches the present capacity of PVC manufacturers. 
Lately, such leading makers of PVC as the Monsanto Kasei 
Kogyo K.K. and the Mitsui Kagaku Kogyo K.K. have’ been 
producing on a volume basis highly- grade low-cost product 
by the use of imported processing machinery. Being unable 


to compete with them, small and medium-sized processors 
are now turning to the manufacture of FVC specialties 


in which they can display their advantageous features through 
intensive workmanship and for which the demand is not so 


uniform as for mass-produced products. At any rate, there 
is already a relatively excessive number of processors of 


PVC and a stiff competition is expected to continue among 
them hereafter. As a result, the cost of processing is 


expected to be lowered as in ‘the case of ee weak 
sub-contractors. 


Next, the output of PVC-covered electric wire in 1951 
amounted to 557 tons, while 466 tons ‘were covered with 
polyvinyl formaldehyde, or a total of 1,023 tons for. both 
types of electric wire, about 70% of which ‘was produced 
by large makers of electric wire (Furukawa Denki Kogyo 
K.K., Fujikura Densen K.K., Showa Densen Denran K.K. and 
Surnitomo Denki Kogyo K. K.). As this total output of 
PVC-covered electric wire represented only about 1.6% of 
the total output of electric wire in that year, a large future 
increase in the demand for BVG-covered electric wire is 
expected inthis country also.: 


Before’ taking up the estimate of the future demand 
for PVC, let us turn to the supply of plasticizers. nece 
forthe processing of PVC products: The total domestic 
output of plasticizers in 1951 was 2,826 tons, comprising 


DOP. 684 tons, TCP 876 tons, DBP 568 tons and..various 


other types of plasticizers. Assuming a mixing ratio of..1 
2, this 1951: output of 2,826 tons of plasticizers just 


about matched the output of about 5,000 tons of 


PVC. However, there is a strong need to increase the 
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output of good-grade DOP plasticizer. If we estimate 
the 1952 output of PVC at 10,000 tons,, it is necessary 


- to produce 5,000 tons of plasticizers and if. 70% of them 


should be DOP, a production of about 3,500 tons of DOP 
will be required. The present annual productive capacity 
for DOP is 2,300 tons, but by the end of this year when 
the expansion projects now underway will be completed 
the capacity may be increased to 5,000 tons. 


But the big problem of high cost remains to be solved. 
At present the CIF prices of imported DOP and TCP are 
Y500 and Y400, respectively, per kilogram as compared 
with Y600 and Y500, respectively, for the two domestic 
products. In order to reduce the cost and improve the 
quality of the domestic products, rationalization and mass 
production are necessary, and to this end some of the manu- 
facturers of plasticizers are now endeavouring to obtain 
technical assistance from abroad. 


We now turn to consider the estimated iutare demand 
for PVC. The PVC industry of this country is still in 
its infant stage and the cultivation of future demand for 
it will depend upon its quality and cost (the present Jap- 
anese cost is Y330 per kilogram). — 

If production is increased to 200 tons per month, it 
is believed that the cost can be reduced substantially and 
thereby make possible the use of PVC as a substitute for 
rubber, leather and textiles or as new products possessing 
unique qualities of their own, 


According to estimates by the Japan Plastic Associa- 
tion and related associations, the future demand for PVC 
as a substitute for various existing products is estimated 
to total 25,000 tons a year. 


Unsolved Problems And Future Outlook 


As stated already. many of the Japanese concerns 
engaged in the production of carbide~acetylene and of 
electrolytic soda>chlorine have attempted to enter the PVC 
manufacturing business. It appears, however, that in many 
cases expected success has not been realized because of 
the following reasons: 7 


1. Because of the general shortage of electric power 
in the postwar period, the volume, quality and price of 
electric power available were not quite sufficient or favor- 
able for the development of the electrolytic soda and car- 
bide industries, which depend on electric power. as the pri- 
mary source of motive power. (As a countermeasure from 
a long range point of view, the overall development of 
electric power resources is now being taken up, but as an 
emergency measure the expansion of user-owned generating 
plants is urgently demanded). 


2. The present equipment and technology of the 
Japanese manufacturers of PVC are below the American 
and European levels because this business was belatedly 
undertaken in Japan only after the war’s end by the acety- 
lene and chlorine chemical manufacturers who during the 


- wartime had been subsidized under the Organic Synthetics 


Industry Law. 


3. Japan has to depend on foreign sources for high- 
grade machinery, especially chemical machinery including 
PVC processing machinery. 


4. The domestic plasticizer industry, which is an in- 
dispensable complementary industry to the PVC industry, 
has lagged behind the other in both quantitative and qualita- 
tive production. Especially the shortage of good-grade 
plasticizers has adversely affected the quality of PVC pro- 
ducts. That is to say, in contrast to the comparatively rapid 
development of the PVC industry in its incipient stage, the 
plasticizer has to lag behind the other 
somewhat, 
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5. Owing to lack of high-grade processing machinery 
on the part of small and medium-sized makers, who com- 
prise the majority of those engaged in processing PVC 
products, those able to produce good-grade products at low 
cost have been limited to some of the large makers carry- 
ing on integrated operations and a few small and medium- 
sized makers of good standing. Under such circumstances, 
some consumers complained about the poor quality and high 
prices of PVC products, which unpopularity served to ob- 
struct the development of markets for them in the early 
stage. 

6. In view of the recent trend of over-production of - 
rubber, leather and textile goods, with which PVC products 
must compete as a substitute for them, considerable diffi- 
culties are expected to lie ahead in the development of 
markets for PVC products. Moreover, stiff competition with 
foreign products is expected in the overseas markets. 

Next, the reason for the slow progress in the pro- 
duction plans of especially small and medium-sized makers 
is their lack of sufficient capital for the acquisition of up- 
to-date foreign machinery and technical assistance necessary 
to catch up with foreign level of production and also their 
lack of tie-ups with powerful manufacturers of plasticizers 
and PVC processors, 

Then, what is the future outlook for the PVC indus- 
try? With the recent advent of two exclusive producers 
of PVC in affiliation with powerful foreign interests, it 
looks as though less than 10 out of the 20 odd number of 
companies now carrying on the manufacture of PVC as a 
concurrent operation have the intent to carry on the full- 
scale production of FVC. Even among these large RG 
ducers, competition is getting stiffer than ever. 

Meanwhile, both the plasticizer industry, which bis 
comparatively lagged behind the PVC industry of which 
it is a complement, and the PVC processing industry have 
lately improved their production both quantitatively and 
qualitatively so as to keep pace with the development of 
the PVC industry. } 

Consequently, the main problem of the PVC industry 
lies in the competition among the large manufacturers. 
According to the estimates made by the Plastic Association, 
if the scale of production is expanded from, for example, 
50 tons per month to 300 tons per month, not only would 
the plant construction cost (Y250 million for the former 
and Y850 million for the latter) be relatively cheaper for 


the latter but the cost of production, such as raw materials 


and labour, would be greatly reduced. That is to say, 
there is possibility of ‘reducing the cost of production from 
Y460,000 per ton for the 50-tons per month scale to about 
Y¥207,000 per ton for the 300-tons per month scale. Thus. 
with respect to cost factor the domestic industry would be 
able to compete with its counterparts in advanced foreign 
countries. 

In this connection, the large-scale -develop- 
ment of electric power resources of this country is ex- 
pected to have a very favorable impact on the PVC industry, 
which forms one of the representative divisions of the 
electro-chemical industry. Moreover, with an ample domes- 
tic supply of carbide and with the solid foundation of the 


carbide and electrolytic soda industries as the basis of its 


development, the PVC industry will have no\trouble with 
respect to the supply of raw materials. 

As regards the market for FVC products> there is 
prospect of increased demand for them if their cost can 
be reduced and their quality improved, in view of the 
flexibility of demand for goods which are not daily neces- 
saries. Furthermore, there is considerable possibility of 
their substitution for rubber, leather and textile goods. 
All in all, the’ future outlook for this industry seems 
fairly promising. 
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ECAFE REGIONAL RESOURCES CONFERENCE 


ECAFE’s Mineral Resources Conference which ended | 


in Tokyo on April 30, after an eight-day session, provided 
the first opportunity for Asian and non-Asian mineral re- 
sources experts to meet and to discuss common mineral 
resources problems of the region. Evidence of the great 
interest shown in the problem of mineral resources develop- 
ment was provided by the large attendance of the Con- 
ference, which brought together 120 geologists, mining en- 
gineers, and various governmental experts from 18 Asian 
and non-Asian countries and territories. A 


Extensive reports, both orally and in writing, were 
supplied by the participating delegations on the mineral 
resources position in their countries. These reports in- 
cluded information on the status of geological surveys, the 


training and acquisition of geologists, geological survey ° 


methods, and laboratory facilities. Delegates also reported 
on the role mineral resources in economic development ‘and 
the possibilities of increased mineral resources production. 


One of the striking features of the Conference was the 
emphasis laid on the need of international cooperation in 
the development of Asia’s mineral wealth. Delegates 
stressed the importance of mineral resources development 
for the increase of food production and for the intensifica- 
tion of industrialization in the region. 


Delegates laid particular emphasis on the importance 
- of systematic geological surveys and of proper mapping 
of the region on a much larger scale than has been done 
so far as an indispensable, although frequently costly, pre- 
requisite for mineral resources development. Surveying and 
prospecting measures are needed to increase the exploita- 


tion of existing mines and to break the ground for the — 


production of new mines, it was stated. 


Attention was drawn to the possibilities of modern 
prospecting methods, e.g., air’ surveys, geophysical explora- 
tion. Governments were urged to consider such up-to-date 
methods, including the use of helicopters. At the same 
time it was pointed out that systematic ground surveys by 
trained personnel remained essential, 


One of the important achievements of the Conference 
was that it had stimulated the compilation of a wealth of 
authoritative and well documented information papers on 
the mineral resources situation in the region. Well over 
80 papers had been prepared for the Conference by gov- 
ernmental experts from many countries, the Technical As- 
sistance Administration of the United Nations and ECAFE. 
It is felt that a fairly complete, comprehensive and ac- 
curate picture now exists of the region’s mineral resources 
position. 

The delegates were at one in recommending that in- 
creased attention be paid to the exploration of lower grade 
deposits in view of the fact that the region was rich in 
lower grade deposits (most of which, however, are still un- 
explored), while there is deficiency in higher grade deposits; 


moreover, some of the higher grade deposits are nearing 
exhaustion. 


In this connection the debate on coal and lignites was 
of particular interest. In view of the considerable difficul- 
ties obstructing the exploration of lignite in the ECAFE 
region the experts suggested that the development of lignites 
be carried out step by step. Lignites should be used in 
the first place for developing power and steam generation, 
and only in a later stage for metallurgical’ purposes. 


A new field for the use of lignites might be opened 
by the introduction of lignites as a domestic fuel in Asian 
households where charcoal and firewood ‘are still widely 
used. Lignites could provide a more economical and less 


\ 


wasteful fuel. The experts suggested that a campaign be 
conducted in Asian countries that would aim at the gradual 
introduction of domestic appliances of efficient design for 


the use of lignite either in briquetted form or in its raw 
state. 


Many detailed technical suggestions were oatt forward 
for utilizing lower rank bituminous coal so as to conserve 
higher rank coals for metallurgical purposes. These sug- 
gestions included up-grading operations such as washing, 
screening, briquetting, etc. Remarkable progress was re- 
ported in these fields by delegates from the U.S:A., France 


and other countries. Attention was drawn to the possible 


use of lignite for cement manufacture and gas power plants. 


Plants of this kind were now under construction in Aus- 


tralia. 


Suggestions for coal classification were pabualezed by 
the delegations from India and Japan. This matter, it was 
felt, required thorough examination and it was re- 


- commended that the Indian and Japanese proposals be, 


as a first step, sent to the appropriate authorities in the 
various ECAFE countries.“ The considered opinion of each 
country should then be communicated to the ECAFE Secre- 
tariat, which would collate and summarize this information, 
‘circulate it to all countries of the region and then place 


it on the agenda of a future conference for further con- 
sideration. 


The Conference has aba’ a specific recommendation 
that no high grade minerals be used for inferior purposes 
if inferior coals or other minerals can be used. For in- 
stance, metallurgical coal should not be wasted for locomo- 
tive power if other grades of coal can be employed. 


In view of the widespread existence of laterite (in- 
ferior) iron ore deposits in the region, the experts showed 
much interest in reports indicating methods used for the 
utilization of this mineral in the United States, French 
West Africa and the U.S.S.R. It was, however, pointed out 
that without an expansion of the region’s steel industry an 


Increase in the exploitation of Asian iron ores might be © 


unprofitable. 


The delegates observed with | some concern that Siew 
is hardly any processing plant for ferro-alloy minerals in 
the region and that, save in Japan and India, these minerals 
are produced almost entirely for export. The Indian de- 
legate reported that experiments with the processing of 
ferro-alloys were being conducted in India; however, this 


work exceeded the resources of any single country, he ob- 
served. 


The Conference econieeadal upon a proposal by India 
that with the assistance of the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration the question be considered of esta- 
blishing a pilot plant in the region for the double purpose 


of investigating the manufacture of pig iron with non-coking 


coal and the production of ferro-alloys. 


It was recommended that increased attention be waa 
in the region to the possibilities of titanium, columbium 
(niobium) and tantalum, since these minerals have been 
finding increasing use in recent years. 


The experts felt that an increase in domestic consump- 
tion and more secure export markets would be needed be- 


fore existing deposits of non-ferrous be more 
profitably exploited. 


Aluminum production of the region is still very low 
despite the existence of extensive bauxite deposits. The 


main reason for the present unsatisfactory situation is the 
lack of adequate low cost electric power. With the plans 


for increasing power development in the region, a possibili- 
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ty for expanding aluminum and*magnesium production exists. 
It is also held that these metals -might take the place of 


- other now scarce non-ferrous metals. 


Attention of the countries in the region was drawn 


to the large spare capacity in Japanese smelting plants for - 


aluminum, copper and tin. This capacity might be used for 
the benefit of other countries. 


It was recommended that samples of clays should be 


tested by properly equipped laboratories before exploitation 
and utilization of the deposits are undertaken for the 
manufacture of porcelain. The existence of good quality 
kaolin deposits was considered as an encouraging factor for 
the establishment of high tension electro-porcelain manu- 
facture. 


The Conference strongly recommended an increase in 
the production of sulphur and attention was drawn to the 
various resources of sulphur. In this connection delegates 
also urged the development of fertilizer industries in the 
region. Good results have already been achieved in this 
respect in Australia, China, India and Japan. 


In the course of country by country reports the follow- 


ing figures were given by the U.S.S.R. delegation for 


U.S.S.R. production in 1952: pig iron-25,000,000 tons, steel- 


35,000,000 tons, petroleum-47,000,000 tons, coal-over 
300,000,000 tons. | 


Experts from the following countries and territories 


~ took part:. Australia, Burma, China, France, India, Indo- 


nesia, Netherlands, Philippines, Thailand, U.S.S.R., U.K.., 


U.S.A. (ECAFE members); Hongkong, Malaya, British 


Borneo, Korea, Japan (ECAFE non-members); an observer 
was present from Israel. . Observers were also present from 
the International Chamber: of Commerce and the World 
Federation of the United Nations’ Association (WFUNA). 


WA = WA 1WA TWA TWA TA 


“The Businessman’s Airline’! 
The businessman’s first choice is always TWA, 


That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 


links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA. 


| Book thru any ee: | 
Travel Agent, Airline ——= 
or Shipping Line 


==1WA 1WA TWA TWA == TWA EE TWA 
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Use the one-airline all the way. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES ) 


“4 


50 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To | | 
AFRICA 
and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


SOUTH 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transbipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
| To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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FAR EAST 


Economic REVIEW 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


(By Chance) 


The share market of last week con- 
tinued to improve and reached the 
highest rate on the last business day 
of the week. Cements and China Pro- 
vidents gained the most: the former, 
60 cents, and the latter, 40 cents. 
L. Crawfords, the only item which did 
not improve, ‘dropped 50 cents because 
they declared a dividend of only $3, 
less tax—less than last year. All Uti- 
lities shares picked up slightly. 

Textile Corporation gained 15 cents 
because the recent increase in the price 
of cotton yarn brought them a good 
profit. The announcement of the 
merger of North Point Wharves Ltd. 
and China Provident Loan and Mort- 
gage Co., Ltd. did not affect the prices 
of the shares of both companies. 

There were only four business days 
last week. The total volume was 
$1,918,012 and the total number of 
shares transacted was 169,032. 

The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 29th 
May, 1953, compared bf those at the close 
of the previous week :— 

H.K, Gott. 
4% Loan, 100 nom. 
314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 91% b. 
314% Loan (1948), 9114 s. 
Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1460 b: 1470 sa; up $10. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reyg.), £85% nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 148 b. 
Insurances 
Canton Ins., 233 b. 
Union Ins., 755 b; 760 sa. 
China Underwriters, 4.90 nom. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 139 b 
Shipping 
U. Waterboats, 14% b. 
Asia Nav., 1.30 b. 
Wheelocks, 7.45 b; 7144 s; 7% sa; up 10e. 
Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
BK. & K. Wharves, 76 nom. 
North Point Wharves (Ex. Div.), 534 s; down 10c. 
H.K. Docks, 18.70 b. 
China Providents, 11.40 s; 11.30 sa; up 40c. 
S'hai Dockyards, 2 b; 2.10 s. 
Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H.K. & S. Hotels, 7.60 b; 7.65 s; 7.65 sa; up 1lbc. 
H.K. Lands. 59 b; 4914 s; 59 sa. 
S’hai Lands, 1.35 ‘b: 1.40 s; 1.85 sa. 
Humphreys, 14.30 nom. 
H.K. Realties, 2.40 nom. 
Chinese Estates, 165 nom. 
Public Utilities 


Loans 


H.K. Tramways, 22.20 b; 22.30 S; 22.20/.30 sa; 
up 10c. 
Peak Trams (I. Pd.) Ex. Div., 35 b. 


Peak Trams (Partly Pd.) Ex. Div., 17% ‘ 

Star Ferries, 110 nom. 

China Lights (F. Pd.), 10% b; 10.60 s; 10.60 sa; 
up 

China Lights (Partly Pd.), 6°34 b; 6.70/% sa; 
up 

H.K. Electrics, 23.90 b; 24.20 s; 24/24.10/24 sa; 
up 10¢e. 

Macao Electrics, 10.20 b. 

Sandakan Lights (Old), 6% nom. 

Sandakan Lights (New), 6.20 nom. 

Telephones, 18.40 b; 18.80 s; up 20¢e. 

Shanghai Gas, 1.30 nom. 


Industrials 


up 60c. 
15.60 nom. 


Stores &c. 
Dairy Farms, 18.90 b; 19 s; 19/18.90/19 sa; 
up 30c. 
Watsons, 22 b; 22.20 s; 22 sa; up 30c. 
L. Crawfords, 26.90 s; down 50c 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 24 nom. 
Sinceres, 3 nom. 


Cements, 15.90 b; 
H.K. Ropes, 


China Entporium, 8.65 b. 

Sun Co., Ltd., 1.95 b. 

Kwong Sang Hong, 149 nom. 

Wing On (H.K.), 49 nom; up $1.50. 
Miscellaneous 

China Entertainments, 17% b. 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2% nom. 

B. K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 

Yangtsze Finance (Old), 6.10 b; 6% Ss. 

Yangtsze Finance (New), 5.40 b. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 2% 


s. 
Textile Corp., 5.10 b; 5.20 s; 5.15 sa; up 15e. 


Rubber Companies 
Bute Plantations, 2 nom. 
Consolidated Rubber, Ex. Div., 
Dominion Rubber, Ex. Div., 
Java-Consolidated, 40c. nom. 
Kota Bahroe, 3.10 nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 40c. nom. 
Langkat, 75c. b. 
Rubber Trust, 1.70 b. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.30 nom. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70c. b. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1.40 nom. 
Sungei Duri, 3.10 nom. 
Tanah Merah, 78c. nom; down 2c. 
Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 nom. 


SINGAPORE SHARE _MARKET 


The period of uncertainty con- 
tinues, the savants have disappeared 
and space on the fence of indecision 
would appear to be as unobtainable as 
a seat for the first Test Match. The 
apparent determination of so many to 
have a seat on this mythical fence 
resulted in only a modicum of desul- 
tory business being written. Apart 
from the political situation, the ap- 
proaching holidays and Coronation 
Week are contributing factors to this 
inactivity which has engulfed the share 
market in general, 

On 15th May representatives of the 
Federation Government and 
interested in the mining and smelting 
of Malayan tin, met, presumably, to 
discuss in general the draft of an In- 
ternational Tin Agreement and _ in 
particular the effects of the recent fall 
in the tin price. Almost while the two 
nations concerned, who must be partici- 
pants in an international scheme, were 
suffering devaluation in their cur- 
rencies, Siam by market pressure and 
Bolivia by deliberate policy. In ad- 
dition one of them had just imposed 
export duties on tin: ore and was 
feared to be considering discriminatory 
practice in the issue of new titles to 
foreign investors. Both countries are 
ruled by groups which came to power 
by military coups. With such condi- 
tions with two leading participants 
surely no sensible person would expect 
lusting stable agreements. On Malaya’s 
past record of scrupulously kept bar- 
gains we should inevitably be squeezed 
as we were in the International scheme 
of the thirties. Last week we quoted 
the Chairman of Straits Trading Com- 
pany Limited on the balance between 
supply and demand of Tin being much 
closer then realised once price has had 
full sway. The closing down of 46 
mines so far this year in Malaya and 
private advices of similar happenings 
in Siam demonstrate the fairly prompt 
operation of this. process. Malaya, 
overall the most efficient producer of 


2.70 nom. 
2.10 nom. 


others 


Tin, has little to fear from price, that 
prime arbiter whose workings are more 
just less costly and infinitely more 
than the arbitrary impositions. 
of an International Committee. Such 
a body must necessarily be swayed 
by political prejudice in bringing legis- 
lation capable of infinite corrupt prac- 
tice in certain of the producing coun- 
tries. We can onl pray that on June 
15 in Brussels Malaya’s delegates will 
have none of this mid summer mad- 
ness and that Malaya will not abate 
one title of its sovereign rights. 3 

In the Industrial share market there 
was little movement in prices though 
a slightly easier tendency was per- 
ceptible at the close of the period. 
Straits Traders, however. were excep- 
tional in attracting buyers and this 
would appear to have been due to the 
issue of a notice to shareholders an- 
nouncing that agreement had _. been 
reached with the United Kingdom In- 
come Tax Authorities whereby holders 
of Straits Kingdom Tax are entitled 
to a very substantial tax rebate—a 
rebate which dates back to 1950. 

Of dollar Tins, Lukuts came in for 
keen demand on a rumour of satis- 
factory boring tests. Although a fair 
volume of business was done in Hong 
Fatts there was no movement in price, 
whilst Petalings, for a change, were 
overlooked. | 

Jelapang and Kuala Kampar_ were 
amongst the Australian Tins which im- 
proved, whereas the remainder of this 
section, if anything, was inclined to 
ease. 

Amongst Sterling Tins Kinta Kellas 


improved slightly on local demand but 
the chief 


item of interest was the. 
declaration of a dividend of 85% by 
Siamese Tin which resulted in London 
bidding 19/-d. 

BUSINESS DONE 16th—22nd May 1953. 

Industrials. British Malaya Trustee Ltd. 
$7.00, Gammons $2.65 to $2.70, Hammers $2.75, 
William Jacks $3.57%4, Malayan’ Breweries 
$4.30, Malayan Collieries $1.30, Oriental Tele- 
phones 69/6, Straits Steamship $19.50, Straits 
Times $3.80 and $3.85, United Engineer Rights 
$2.00 to $1.80, Wearne Bros. $2.25 to $2.20 to 
$2.22% to $2.20. 

Tins. Hong Fatts $1.3714,.Kuchai $2.85 and 
$2.8714, Lukut $1.20, Petaling $4.50 to $4.55 to 
$4.50, Rahman Hydraulic $1.50 cum div., Rantau 
$2.75 Tekka Taiping 5/6. 

Austral Malay 36/6, Berjuntai 29/- and 29/6, 
Jelapang 35/6, Kuala Kampar 43/6, Laruts 10/3, 
Rawang Tin 10/1% to 10/3 to 10/-, Lower Perak 
13/4%, Kinta Kellas 7/3%4 to 7/9%, Malaysian 
Tin 10d. 

Rubbers. Bangawan 3%4d and 4d, Bauri Rub- 
ber 314d, Bassett 46 cents, Brunei United $1.20, 
Nyalas 60 cents, Parit Perak $1.30 and $1.3214. 

Gold. Freddies North 11 /9. Freddies South 
11/6. 

Overseas Investments. British. Goodlass Wall 

/-. 

Australian. Toowoomba Electric A20/9, Com- 
monwealth of Australia 344% 1955/58 A.£94. 


THE CANTON INSURANCE OFFICE, 
LTD. 


At the ordinary yearly meeting of 
The Canton Insurance Office, Ltd., 
held on May 21st, it was shown that 
after providing for General Expenses, 


. Fund was $8,799,536 


Increasing tendency 
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Consulting Committee and Taxation, 
a balance of $1,199,346 remained for 
distribution. From this amount it 


‘was agreed that a dividend of $15 per 


share, free of tax, should be paid, 


‘leaving the sum of $449,346 to be car- 


ried forward. 

The Marine Underwriting Account 
has been drawn up to conform with 
modern practice and arising therefrom, 
there has been a change in the method 
of calculating the closing fund though 


this does not materially affect these 


accounts. The net premium for the 
year amounted to $6,391,387. Claims 
paid on account of 1952 and previous 
years were $5,356,974 and expenses 


of management were $747,719. The — 


amount at the credit of the Insurance 
and $150,000 
was transferred to the Profit and Loss 
Account, 

Marine insurance has been’ going 
through a difficult period inasmuch as 
there seems to be no certainty in the 
prospects for either cargo or hull 
underwriting. Where cargo is con- 


-eerned it has become all too evident 


in the last few years that the scope 
of cover required of underwriters has 
become broader and broader with little 
er no compensation in the form of 
increased rates and that there is an 
on the. part of 
shippers to demand cover’ against 
risks of a trade nature which under- 
writers should never be called upon to 
bear. This is an unhealthy sign which 
is bound to have an adverse effect on 
future profits. The year 
view should produce better results for 
hull underwriting than 1951, which was 
a heavy year for casualties, although 
it should be noted that repair costs 
show no sign of coming down. | 
The net premium for the year of 
the Fire Underwriting -Account 
amcunted to $3,358,172. The net 
losses including full provision for all 
known outstanding claims, amounted to 
$1,331,948 and 
enses of 
1,466,210. 
of the Insurance Fund was $21,143,269 
and $294,095 was transferred to Profit 
and Loss Account. The premium in- 
eome has improved by more than 24% 
over the previous year and, as_ the 
Chairman pointed out, progress con- 
tinues to be made in Australia where 
the firm. commenced fire underwriting 
in 1949, | | 
The Accident Underwriting Account 
shows excellent results making it pos- 
sible to transfer the sum of $67,692 
to Profit and Loss Account. This re- 
presents..a profit, after payment of 
losses, commissions, etc. of over 33%. 
Operations in the accident field in both 
Australia and New Zealand and fire 
insurance in New Zealand were started 
during the year which, it is anticipated, 
will provide 


Management 


~ 


- THE HONGKONG FIRE JNSURANCE 


Co., LTD. 


At the ordinary yearly meeting of 
Tie Hongkong Fire Insurance Co., 


provision for all 


amounted to $1,525,109. 


under re- 


ommissions and Ex- | 
totalled 
The amount at the credit 


a substantial additional - 
source of income. 


Ltd., held on May 5th, it was agreed 
to pay a dividend of $1] per share 
free of tax, abscrbing $440,000 and 
leaving $107,395 to be carried for- 
ward. A bonus of 15% on. basic 
salaries was approved. The Company's 
financial position is shown by the 
Balance Sheet to be healthy. Re- 
serves are more than twice the issued 


‘share capital, and the capital reserves 


and insurance funds are more than 
covered ky the conservatively valued 
investments, 74.81% of which are in 
gilt-edged stocks and debentures, the 
remaining 25.19% being in first class 
equity stocks and shares, 


The Fire Underwriting Account had 
a satisfactory year. Premium ‘income 
rose by $455,567 to a record figure of 
$3,318,691. Net losses including full 
outstanding claims 
amounted to $1,241,750. The amount 
standing to the credit of the Insurance 
Fund totalled $1,877,477 and $278,505 
has been transferred to the Profit and 
Loss Account. 


The net premium for the Marine 
Underwriting Account during the year 
Claims paid 
or account of 1952 and previous years 
totalled $1,369.441. Expenses of 
Management totalled $175,071 and the 
amount to the credit of the Insurance 
Fund amounted to $2,104,667. The 
Chairman pointed out that cargo rates 
had fallen and that if this trend con- 
tinued together with a drop in com- 
modity values a reduction in premium 
income was bound to result. “There 
is no doubt,” he added, “that this 
trend has continued and, _ although 
there are other factors which have 
contributed to the drop in our premium 
income this year, such as the curtail- 
ment of imports into Australia, whence 


much of our marine business is derived, 


and the effect of the embargo on trade 


-with the mainland of China, I think 
that the general fall in rates is an 


important one.” 
The Accident Underwriting Account 


although small showed a profit, after 


previding for unexpired risks, of 
31.04%. The net premium amounted to 
$200,472. Net losses and outstanding 
claims amounted to $45,100 and Com- 
missions and Expenses of Management 
totalled $81,630 leaving an amount to 
the credit of the Insurance Fund of 
$134,189 and $65,340 has been trans- 
ferred to Profit and Loss Account. 
An important event during the year 
in Hong Kong was the introduction by 
Government of compulsory Third Party 
Motor Car Insurance, a step which, ‘in 
this respect, brings the Colony into 
line with other progressive Adminis- 
trations, | 


NORTH POINT WHARVES LTD. 
At the fifth annual meeting of the 


North Point Wharves Ltd., a decrease 


of $150,000 in profits, as compared 


with the previous year, was announced. 


The net profit for the year amounted 


' to $694,848 equal to 9.86% dividend 


as compared with $845,640 or 12% 
dividend in the previous financial year. 


—$20,303. The 
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A dividend of 70 cents per share, free 
of tax, was declared. 

The decrease in profits was attri- 
butable to the continued restrictions 
on trade and the subsequent depression 
which has created a considerable fall- 
ing off in cargo landed. Because of 
several new connections the Company’s 
storage premises were about 90% filled 
and storage earnings increased during 
the year by 15%. 

The Government vacated the area 
used as a coal depot at the end of last 
year and though this meant an im- 
mediate drop in revenue the Company 
has been enabled to make _  arrange- 
ments for a cold storage plant to be 
erected on part of the area, and plans 
are now being finalised for the deve- 
lopment of the Company’s' western 
berth. 

During: the year four new 1-ton 
capacity diesel fork lifts, together with 
25 all-steel trailers, were imported from 
Home and machines have been main- 
tained at the usual high standard. No 
claims on cargo were made and a sur- 
vey of the Company’s' berths shows 


that no silting occurred, so that the 


30-feet low water spring tide has been 
maintained. 


PEAK TRAMWAYS CC., LTD. 


A net profit of $312,685 was re- 
corded by the Peak. Tramways Co., 
Ltd., over the past year’s working. 
With the balance brought forward of 
$20,653 and $47,985 being over- 
provision of Corporation Profits Tax — 
in previous years, a total of $381,323 
was made available for appropriation. 

The following allocations were made: 
Provide for Corporation Profit Tax 
1953/4, $30,000; transfer to provision 
for staff leave and retiring gratuities, 
$31,460; transfer to General Reserve, 
$100,000; pay a dividend of $4 per 
share (free of tax) on 25,000 shares 
fully paid, $100,000, and $2 per share 
(free of tax) on $50,000 shares, $5 
paid up, $100,000; carry forward to 
next account, $19,863. 

Comparison with the previous year’s 
figures in the Profit & Loss Account 
reveals that revenue was greater by 
$37,533 and expenses were higher by 
result is therefore an 
increase in the net profit of $17,230. 

During the year some 1,634,330 pas- 
sengers were carried. This represents 
an increase of 139,816 over the pre- 
vious year. The increase in general 
expenditure is due to an increase in 
salaries and allowances of $10,443 prin- 
cipally accounted for by the necessity 
to provide alternative accommodation 
for staff whilst the new flats were under 
construction. The increase of $5,193 


“under staff insurance represents the 


annual premium of the Insurance Re- 
tirement Scheme for the Chinese Staff. 
Electrical charges are higher by $8,629 
because of the surcharge and the 
greater number of trips made. - 

~The balance sheet has been remodel- 
led to conform with modern practice 
and Fixed Assets are now shown in 
tabulated form. Another important 
change is the creation of a General 


| 
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Reserve by the transfer of $100,000 
from Rehabilitation Reserve (no 
longer required), $100,000 from Re- 
placements Reserve and $100,000 from 
the Profit & Loss Appropriation Ac- 
count. 
During the year a Life and Retire- 
ment Insurance Scheme was adopted 
for the Chinese Staff. The payment 
of $31,400 was required to cover vary- 
ing periods of past seryice and this 
was debited to the Retiring Gratuities 


Reserve and the Reserve re-establish- 
ed to the figure of $120,000 by a trans- 


fer from the Frofit & Loss Appropria- 


tion Account. Arrangements are now 
being made for retiring benefits to our 
non-Chinese Staff. The total annual 
cost of all retiring provision will be 
approximately $11,000. 3 
Work commenced at the end of 1952 
on the Upper Terminus Flats and they 
are now ready for occupation. A flat 
for our Superintendent Engineer was 


HONGKONG TRADE ENQUIRIES 


The following trade enquiries are issued by the HK 
Dept. of Commerce & Industry for information and assistance 
to. the local commercial and industrial community. This 
service is now being utilised, and assisted by certain Consuls- 
General and Trade Commissioners, and in this connection 
are included in this issue trade information and opportuni- 
ties kindly supplied by the Italian Trade Commissioner, 
Room 901, Bank of China Building; Belgian Consul-General, 
Room 313. Hongkong Bank Building; Le Conseiller Com- 
mercial de France en Chine, 601, Jardine House, 14/16, 


Pedder Street. 


All enquiries relevant to their respective 
data should be made to them direct. 


Interested parties are’ 


asked to contact enquirers direct, and NOT through the 
Dept. of Commerce & Industry. The enquiries are published 
in all good faith, and local concerns are advised to take 
the usual commercial precautions before transacting any 
business. The names of enquirers’ bankers, where known, 


are included. 


AFRICA 

NIGERIA 

Mopileola Trading Co., 
18, Bishop Street, 
Lagos, Nigeria. 
Koko Trading Co., 
P.O. Box 457, Ibadan. 


Tiwa-Dayo Trading Co., 
2, Ipaye Street, Lagos. 


Arowolo Trading Co., 
P.O. Box 181, 
Ljebu-Ode. 


Nouroudin Badarou Soule, 
31, Egerton Lane, 
P.O. Box 737, Lagos, B.W.A. 


Ibiwoye & Brothers, 
63, Victoria Street, | 
os. 


Messrs. Dewus Trading Co., 
95, New: Aroloya Street, 
Lagos, W.A. 


The African Produce 
Corporation Ltd., 
4, Esubi Street, Lagos. 


Ade Brothers Trading Co., 
P.O. Box 68, Agege, 
B.W.A. 


Messrs. Francis Agun 
Brothers, 

Awujale Street, 
Ijebu-Ode, B.W.A. 


S. RHODESIA 
Khatu Bros., 


P.O. Box 1068, Salisbury. 


Import mercantile goods 


Import 


Wish to:— 


suitable for 
Nigerian markets. 


‘Import gents’ and ladies’ wrist watches, 


spectacles, toys, sunglasses, woollen goods, 
cotton goods, towels, cigarette lighters. 
Export ties, comb, razor blades, hand- 
kerchiefs, leather belts, lanterns, lamps, 
machine oil, machine parts. 

Bankers :—-Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) 
Ltd., National Bank Ltd. 

Import hosiery goods, cameras, toys, foot- 
balls, watches, umbrellas, razors, lamps, 
fountain pens, spectacles, pocket knives, 
singlets, cutlery. 

Import cotton piece goods, white shirt- 
ing, khaki drill, brocade, handkerchiefs, 
umbrellas, enamel ware, earthenware. — 


oe :—Bank of British West Africa 
td. 


cotton piece goods, pendants, 
pearls, wrist watches, pocket watches, 
wrist watch bands, spectacles and frames, 
shoes and sandals, hosieries. 

Imiport hardware, glassware, combs, of 
all kinds, toys, wrist watches, pocket 
watches, tables, wall clocks, leather bags, 
gramophones. 

Export hides and skins, timbers, potatoes, 
rubber, palm oil, cocoanuts. 

Bankers :—-Barclay’s Bank (D.C. & O.), 
Lagos. 

Export cow bones, butter beans, camwoods 
(Redwoods), Ebony woods (Blackwoods), 
fibres, rubbers. 
— :—Bank of British West Africa 


Export piassava, rubber, cocoanut, coffee 
beans, white butter beans, brass and 
copper scrap, snake skins, crocodile skins, 
hides and skins. 

Import hardware, earthenware, 
ware, chinaware, haberdashery, watches 
and clocks, towels, grassmats, bicycles 
and bicycle parts. | 
Import fountain pens, hats, cutlery, alarm 
clocks, watches, tools, hardwares, tex- 
tiles, cycle parts. 


enamel- 


Export watches, gramophones, spectacles 
and all spare parts. 


UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Utility Sales Corporation, 


21, Vanguard House, 
176, Market Street, 
Johannesburg. 
Higginson & Turnbull, 
P.O. Box 1269, 

38, Albert St., 
Johannesburg. 
Eagle Electric Co. 
(Pty.) Ltd., 

37-41, Hout Street, 
Cape Town. 


AUSTRIA 


Messrs. I. Braun’s 
Soehne, Voecklabruck, 
O.ve. 


Messrs. Schroth & Co., 


Wien V, Diehlgasse 34. 
Ing. Franz Machek, 
Wien VI, Linke 
Wienzeile 178. 

Messrs. Kromag A.G., 
Hirtenberg, N.Oe. 


Messrs. Derflinger & Fielder, 


Linz/Donau, Scharitzerstr. 
15. 
Messrs. Oswald Gabriel. 


Wien I, Kaerntnerstr. 21/23. 
Fichtolin-Werke, 
Wien V, Kl. Neugasse 15. 


Messrs. 


BELGIUM 

Etablissements DB 
JAEGHER et Fils, 
Heule lez Courtrai. 


Construction Mercanriques 


D’Ampsin Lez Huy. 
G. Dumont Et Freres, 
Sclaigneux. 


Anciens Etablissements 
Laport, 


Liege. 

Cobeba, 

30, Boulevard 
Brussels. 


COLOMBIA 
Guillermo Posada C., 
Medellin—Colombia S.A. 


FRANCE 

R. Castagnon & Cie, 
Nogaro. 

C.G.F1.C., 
Casablanca, Morocco. 


Laboratoires Bohny, 
Saint-Louis. 
Consortium de 
Exportateurs, Cognac. 
Ets. 
Amboise. 

Ste E. Lacroix, 
Toulouse. 

Ancuenot Freres, 
Villers-Le-Lac. 

J.M. Lacroux, 
Jarnac pres cognac. 
Barbet & Fournier, 
Bordeaux, 
Les Heritiers de 
Clamou, 

Esperaza. 
Aluminium J.P., 
Bone, Algeria. 
Ste Gle des Compteurs 
de Voitures, 

Paris. 


Jules 


Ad. Max, 


Negociants- 


Mauduit ~and Guillon, 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


built over the workshop and is now 
occupied. This building programme 
has been financed with. liquid funds and 
should bring in a satisfactory revenue. 

Plant, machinery, track and cars are 
all maintained by our own staff and 
can be said to be in excellent condition, 


as also are all our properties. 


Your Directors feel that the results 
for the year under review and the fact 
that our finances are sound, justify 
the increase in dividend now proposed. 


Wish to:— 


Represent manufactures of wood screws. 


Import direct from manufacturers cycles 


and aycle accessories, hardware, 


tools, 
agricultural equipment, etc. hg 


Import Chinese pottery table lamps and 
hand carved wood figures suitable for use 
as table lamps. 


Export files and rasps. 


Export meat-canning and processing ma- 
chines. 


Export every kind of specialised ma- 
chinery. 
Export tools. 


Export costume-jewellery. 


Export metal foil sealing caps for bottles.. 
Export disinfectants. 


Export through a representative in Hong 


Kong for carpets, cotton velvet and fur- 
nishing fabrics. | 

Export machinery for grinding and re- 
fining paints, inks, chemicals, etc. 
Export industrial and domestic oil burners 


Export galvanized sheets. 


26-28, rue Charles Morren, 


Export alpine and basque berets. 


Represent manufacturers of porcelain 
articles for the home embroidered lace. 


Export armagnacs and liquors. 


Export dried fish, vegetables, fruits, 
sweatmeat, fruit juice, druggists’ articles, 
€namel ware, pencils. 


Catgut, Linen Thread, Nylon Thread, Silk | 


Thread, eto. 
Export cognacs and brandies. 


Hxport fishing thread in nylon. 
Export fireworks. 

Export watches. 

Export Cognacs & Brandies. 
Export Rums and spirits. 


Export woollen hats and hoods. 


Export aluminium ware. 


Export taximieters. 
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Champigonniers de 
Provence, 
Aix-en-provence. 
Nadex, 

Paris. 

Ets. . Latour-Marliac, 
Bordeaux. 


Galland & Brochard, 
Paris. 


S. Beaumont & Fils, 
Roubaix 

du Centre, 
Brunet, 


S.M.I.E. Lyon. 


Ste Industrielle Salinoise, 
Besancon, 


Ste Mosellane de Vente, 
Metz. 


Comite d’Action & 
Economique, 
J. Simon, 
Quingey . 

Les Heritiers de J how 


Francais Gerard, 
Paris 


Pierre Sparr, 
Sigolsheim. 


Les Menuiseries Franeaises, 


Paris. 

Amode Issac Ismael, 
Saint-Denis, - 

Reunion. 

INDIA 

N. Bagchi & Co., 
Labanya Bhawan, Amulya 
Bagchi Lane, Laban, 

P.O. Shillong (Assam) 
India. 


ITALY 
L’Invulnerabile-Trieste 
Via Galliera, 34, 
Bologna, 
Glanz-Chemie, 
Piazzale Marconi, 1, 
Bergamo. 


Arrigo Guerrini & Sons 
Castelfidardo (Ancona). 
Ratto & Morpurgo S.R.L. 
Via Borromei 1 B/8 


Milano. 

Rag. Ferdinando Cavalli, 
Via Castelbarco, 
Milano. 

Chemitex 

Via C. Guasti, -8, 
Prato. 
Beerhetti Angelo fu 
Giacinto 

Lumezzane S.A. 
Brescia. 


Spugnificio Triestino 
Via Ugo Foscolo, 34, 
Trieste 


Dilfi Engineering Co., Ltd., 
P.O. Box 510, 

Trieste. 

Fratelli Maletti 

Casinalbo Di Modena. 

Ugo Giuntoli 

Asquacalda (Lucca) 

The Peninsular General 
Trading, 

Via Bizzoni, 1, 

Amilano. 

Dr. Ambrogio Celada, 
Piazza Duse, 2 
Milano. 
Baldisserri Cav. 
& Figli, 

Corte Campana, 8, 
Lucca. 

S.I.F.E.C. Societa 
Jtaliana Finanziaria e 
Commerciale, . 

Via Vicenzo Monti, 21, 
Milano. 


Aramis 


Wish to:— 
Export mushrooms. 


Export sewing machine needles. 


Nenuphars-Nelumbiums for Aquatic 
plants. 


Export carbon papers, ribbons, ink and 


-stencil-paper for duplicating machines. 


Export carding clothes. 
Export shoe leather for soles. 


Export laces, tulles, embroideries, eta. 


Export textile products. 


Export watches and_ supplies. 

Export Hypodermic needles, Sucuring 
clips, plastic tubes for medical use. 
Export iron and steel products. 


Export Cognac Brandies. 
Export dinner 


watch-cases. 
Export woollen hats. 


sets, cutlery, watches, 


Export Champagnes, bicycles, etc. 
Export De luxe Perfumes. 

Export Alsace Wines, 

Export Semi-Metallic Furnitures. 


Import ladies’ dresses, torch lights, Por- 
celain ware, etc. 


Import tropical fish, 
reptiles, textiles. 
Bankers :—Grindlays Bank. Ltd., 6, Church 
Lane, Calcutta. 1. 


live animals, birds, 


Export safety wooden and metallic rolling 
windows and prefabricated houses. 


Export tanning materials, chestnut 
extract-blocks 67% S.M. (filter method), 
chestnut extract-powder 78% S.M. (filter 
method). 

Export accordions. 


Export ball bearings. 
Export sewing thread. 


Export chemicals for industry, piece goods, 
blankets, plaids etc. 


Export brass and aluminium knobs. 


Export raw and finished sponges. 


Export rolling shutter works. 


‘Export sausages. 


Export sewing cotton and yarn manu- 
factures. 


Export Italian textiles, machinery, acces- 
sories etc. 


Export products, textiles 
and yarns 


Export sewing thread. 


Export éotton yarns and textiles. 


Ad 


AM 


Pan American offers 


New Super-6 Clippers 


co KUROPE! 


3 flights weekly from Hong Kong 


® These swift new gieuts of the sky cradle you in un- 
matched luxury high above surface weather! They’re 
pressurized, air-conditioned and sound-proofed for your 
extra comfort. You enjoy superb meals .. . excellent 
bar service . . . courteous attendants. Foam-soft berths 
available at a small surcharge. - 


On Douglas Super-6 Clippers* you fly to Bangkok, 
Calcutta, Beirut, Istanbul, Frankfurt and other Euro- 
pean cities. You arrive refreshed by your luxurious 


flight aboard the world’s most modern airliner. 
*7Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


For reservations call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 36474, 36576 + Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 
Clipper Information Desk (24 hour service} Phone 37031 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pun American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U. S$. A., with limited liabiliag 


a- 


752 


Samdar, 

Via Bernardino Zenale, 21, 
Milano. 

Luigi Bonino fu Giacomo 
Via Lwuccoli, 17, 

Genova. 


Dott. Carlo A. Santini 
Via A. Vespucci, 30, 
Torino. 

Dott. Gavino Sole di 
Salvatore, 

Via Regina Margherita, 6, 
Cagliari. 


JAPAN 

Shinwa Co. Ltd., 

2nd Nomura Bidg., 2- 

Chome, Bingontachi, 

Higashi-Ku, Osaka. 

Selamat Merchandise Co. 

a Ki ta Dor 
itanagasa-Dori 

Chome, Ikuta-Ku, Kobe. 


MAURITIUS 

General Overseas Trading 
Agency. 

Box 4h, 

Port Louis, Mauritius. 


Mexico-1, D.F. 


NEW ZEALAND 
F.C. Middleton, Esq., 
P.O. Box 3023, 
Auckland, C.1. 


PAKISTAN 
Hital Bros., 
40, Gordhandas Market, 
Bunder Road, Karachi-2. 


K.B. Sheikh & Co.,. 
16-Beadon Rd., Lahore. 


Kassumally Trading Co., 
Oriental Chambers, South 
' Napier Road, P.O. Box 4228, 
Karachi. 


TURKEY 

Nihat Uzumcu, 

13, Cumburiyet Caddesi, 
P.O. Box No. 57, Izmir. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Wilfrid Watts (Exports) 
Ltd., 

52, Broad Street, Bristol 1. 
W. Harry Clegg, 
21 Arnold Street, 
field, Yorks. 
Associated Exports Ltd., 
Pountney Hill House, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, 
Cannon Street, London. 


Hudders- 


Messrs. Mitchell & 
Cooper, 

Sandhurst, 
Kent. 
Jennings (Bristol) Ltd., 
146, Pennywell Road, 
Bristol. 


Farningham, 


Wish to:~- 


Export children’s cinema projector ‘“Dis- 
ney Star cinema & Walt Disney Films’. 


Export ferrous and non ferrous metal, 
fireproof material, industrial 
Italian wines. 

Import scrap iron and raw metals (copper, 
lead, tin etc.). 


Export silk and rayon ties and scarves. 


Export salt. 


Import Ramie. This firm consuntes the 
Ramie of their fiber length 25’’ or more 
in a quantity of 1,500 bales (600,000 Ibs.) 
a month. 

Export cotton elevator belts and rubber 
beltings, ball bearings, other mill acces- 
sories, such as belt lacing, wire netting, 
bolts and nuts, nails etec., construction 
materials, such as wire, G.I. Sheet, black 


sheets, cement, machine 
Bankers :—Teikoku Bank Ltd., Kobe 
35, Nishimachi, Ikuta-ku, 


Branch, No. 
Kobe. 


Import silk, rayon and cotton piece goods. 


Bankers :—Mauritius Commercial Bank, 
Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. 

Represent manufacturers of vacuum 
flasks. 


Represent manufacturers of textiles and 
allied goods. 


Imtport textiles. 
Bankers:—Lloyds Bank Ltd., National 
Bank of Pakistan, Bank of Chaina, Alla- 
habad Bank Ltd. 


Import live animals, food and beverages, | 


colour and varnishes, paints, perfumery, 
soaps, textiles. 

Bankers :—Lloyds Bank Ltd., Australasia 
Bank Ltd. 

Export raw cotton. This firm is a mem- 
ber of the Pakistan Cotton Association 
Ltd. as also the Chamber of Commerce, 
Pakistan. 

Bankers:—The Mercantile Bank of India 
Ltd. The Habib Bank Ltd. 7 


Export Chrome and Manganese ore. 


Export interlock fabric, 


from cotton, 
fibro and perro yarns. : 


Import brass labels and chains to be 
attached to necks of wine and spirits 
bottles. 

Represent manufacturers of men’s cotton 
interlock singlets (sleeveless), printed 
cotton piece goods, cotton handkerchiefs 
(ladies’ and gentlemen’s) enametlware, 
footwear. 

Export catering equipment marketed under 
the trade name of “Bonzer’’. 


Export for disposal one complete elec- 
trical generating plant, using as fuel 


ovens,. 


‘The Consolidated Fruit 


and Potato, Co. (Hull) Ltd. 

9, Humber Street, Hull. 

UNITED STATES 

OF AMERICA 

Thomas F. Kane, 

2565, Magnolia Boulevard, 

Seattle 99, Washington. 

WESTERN GERMANY 

Alexander Freytag, 

13, Hansastrasse 


WEST INDIES 

The Stanley Grant Co., 
Post Office Box 134, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 
B.W.I. 
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Wish to:— 
Export ware potatoes. 


Import carved-wood, furniture of teak. 
structure, porcelains, old bronze, drawn- 
work, ivory, etc. 


Export balls, rollers, needles, special 
bearings, steel balls and needles for 
bearings for the motor car ‘and ma- 
chinery industry. 


Import cheap textiles, glassware, cutlery, 
handkerchiefs, enamelled wares, ready- 
made shirts, ladies’ embroidered blouses, 
cheap men’s socks, haberdasheries. 


HONGKONG TRADE OFFERS 


H.K. Concern 
Marguerite’s Pot 
19% Miles, Castle "Peak Bay, 
N.T. Kowloon. 


Colonial Mercantile Co., 
226, Gloucester Rd., Ground 
Floor, P.O. Box No. 24865, 
Hong Kong. 


Victory Metal Factory, 
No. 133, Tai Nan St., 
Ist Floor, Shamshuipo, 
Kowloon. 

Amusement Radio & 
Electrical Co., 

608, Nathan Rd., 
Kowloon. 


Trading Co., 
Queen’s Rd., C., 

Floor, 

HONG KONG. 


Wah Chong Metal Works, 
Ltd., 


24, Des Voeux Rd., Gis 
Hong Kong. 

Lee Hing: Trading Co., 
89, Queen’s Road, E., 
lst Floor, 

HONG KONG. 


Lee Yuen Cheong & Co., 
60-80, Ko Shing Street, 
Hong Kong. 


Offers: 


Wish to export-Coronation Souvenirs busts 
and figures, fine cuttings, ete., in both 
porcelain and pottery in white glaze and 
in colour. This concern possesses Eleg- 
tric Clay Mills, Clay Washing Yards, 
Potter’s Wheels. 

Wish to export handmade laces, decora- 
tive linens, silk lingeries, Pongee silk, 
human hairnets, lace gloves, straw hat 


bodies, straw braids, basket ware, china 
ware, lacquer ware, ivory ware, wood — 
carvings. 

Wish to add to ebisee list of export 
articles metal police whistles, scout 


whistles, and key chains. 


Wish to import radios, radio components, 
electronic instruments, electrical appli- 
ances, insulation wires and general mfer- 
chandise. 

Wish to export “ARC” Brand ceiling 
fans, metal cases for amplifiers, trans- 
formers for all purposes, neon trans 
formers, fluorescent ballasts. 
Bankers:—The Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, Mongkok Sub- 
Agents, Kowloon. 

Wish to import from Western Germany 
Lactose, Insonicotinic Acid Hydrazide, 
Glucose C.P. for injection. 
Bankers:—The Sin Hua Trust & Savings 
Commercial Bank Ltd., Commercial Bank 
of China. 

Wish to export aluminium ware ‘te 
Australia, Ceylon, West India, Thailand, 
and North Borneo. 


Wish to import hard wares and metals, 
building materials, auto parts and acces- 
sories, electrical equipments and appa- 
ratus, papers, radio accessories and ap- 
paratus, tin foods and candies etc. 

Wish to export China products, flash- 
light, nylon tooth brushes, leather shoes, 
shirts and underwears etc. 
Bankers:—The Bank of Ltd., 
Hong Kong. 

Wish to export art linen articles, gloves, 
handkerchiefs, lace goods, human hair- 
nets, human hair, Pongee silks, raw and 
waste silk, agar-agar, hog casing and 
bristle, Chinese raw medicine, oilseeds, 
vermicelli, sewing needles, torch light, 
watch bands, camphorwood furniture, 
wood and ivory carving, enamel and 
aluminium wares, etc. 

Wish to import chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, dye-stuffs, machinery, tools, medi- 
cal apparatus, etc. 


Canton 


all types of wood waste such as shavings, Bankers:—The Hongkong & Shanghai 
chips, etc., consisting of one engine, one Banking Corp., Hongkong, Kincheng 
alternator, one exciter, and one gas Banking Corp., Hongkong, Banque Belge 
plant. Pour |’Etranger, Hongkong. 

‘ Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 


at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 
The Far Eastern Economic Review is paste etc canal and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Pea $93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


Cables: Ficom. 


MEXICO 
Quimco, §S.A., 
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To all Europ 


Paris, with its boulevards and 
cafes...Holland for art galleries 
and tulip fields...Winter Sports in 
Switzerland...sunbathing at Le 
Touquet...Wherever and whatever 
on business or pleasure, KLM will 
fly you there in no time at all! 


For fares, time schedules and reservations, 
contact any Air Travel Agent or Philippine 
Air Lines, Inc., general sales agent for KLM 
in Hong Kong, Peninsula Hotel, Kowloon. 
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HOTEL 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 


in the Colony 


Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 


Hong Kong 


SHAN TSENG 


# 
i 
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MOLASSES INSTALLATION 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CO., LTD. 


MARINA HOUSE, HONGKONG. 


CABLES: HONTRANCO 


SHIPYARD 
NGAU CHI WAN 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS OF MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG anv LIGHTER OWNERS «= OCEAN TOWING 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 


PURPOSES PIPELINES ETC. REPAIRS. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE BANGKOK TOKYO 
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(INCORPORATED IN THE COLONY OF HONGKONG) 


f 
‘ 
‘ 


IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 


Hongkong: No. 101/2 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road, C. 
Shanghai: 1, Chung Shan Lu (E.I.) (The Bund). 


Secretaries, General Managers and/or Agents of:— 
ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. | 


MAJOR BROTHERS, LTD. (PROPRIETORS KIANGSU | 
. CHEMICAL WORKS) 


EXECUTORS 


§ BUTE PLANTATIONS (1913), LTD. 
AND CONSOLIDATED RUBBER ESTATES (1914), LTD. 
DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 
KOTA-BAHROE RUBBER ESTATES (1921), LTD. 
FOR THE SHANGHAI KEDAH PLANTATIONS, LTD. 
COLONY SHANGHAI PAHANG RUBBER ESTATE, LTD. ) 
SUNGEI DURI RUBBER ESTATE LTD. 
TANAH MERAH ESTATES (1916), LTD. 
FAR EAST 


Sele Agents: 


ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., LONDON. 
Aluminium of every description. 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD., ILFORD. 
Fine chemicals. | 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., LONDON. . 
: Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. 


-ERINOID LIMITED, STROUD 
Plastics 


TRUSTEES 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK | 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED | 
Trust Corporation. of 
THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION | 


HONG KONG 


WHEELOCK MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPP 


MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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’ HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 

HONG KONG | 

P.O. Box No.36 _—Telephone No. 28021 


* 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ \ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 © 


| 
| 
| BRANCHES: a 
HONG KONG MANILA 
| TOKYO NEW YORK : 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
| 


* Business temperarily ‘suspended. | 


‘SUBSIDIARIES:— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. ' 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. i 


Insurance, Shipping and 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Cotton Mills Limited 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


The Glen Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd, 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 


Air Transport 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


AGENTS: 


| 
‘ 
| 
] 
| 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


MAERSK 


Managed by : | French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 
| | Accounts Department - - - - - - 2nd floor, Room 28 
General Agents U.S.A. | | 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., Telephones: 32369 (Private Office) 
NEW YORK , 38661 (General Office) 
| 34107 (Accounts Dept.) 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 1 | | 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & | Cable 
PHILADELPHIA , “RYMAC” HONG KONG 
| CODE USED 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & NEW Bae 
PANAMA 
Branches: | 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK .... .... .... ---. June 8 ‘ - TOKYO, SYDNEY AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 
M.V. HULDA MAERSK ..... .... .... .... July 2 Correspondents at 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through -_ LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
Bills of Lading for Central and South BOMBAY, etc. | 3 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. : 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Managers: 
M.V. HULDA June 9 RYMO PANAM A, S. | A. 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK .... .... .... June 18 | 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India Shipping Agents: 

M.V. AGNETE MAERSK ......... .... June 19 

M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... .... July 16 


id OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
Papan, via Manila | 
| STATES MARINE CORPORATION. NEW YORK 
M.V. HERTA MAERSK 


| EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 
For Freight & Further Particulars 


Please apply to: 
JEBSEN & CO. Registered Office: 
Agents: HOLME RINGER & Co., Lp. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
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